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Will War Ever be Altogether Abolished? 


People will answer this question according to their 
habits of thought. Some, looking only at the fact 
that there has always been war in the world, will 
answer it as we heard an intelligent, experienced 
man recently answer it: “You can’t abolish war; 
people will fight till doomsday.” 

This seems to be the point of view of ex-Senatur 
William E. Chandler. At a peace conference held 
in Washington on April 16, under the auspices of 
the Washington Branch of the Greenacre Fellowship 
Association, over which he presided, he expressed 
himself as very pessimistic though not altogether 
hopeless in regard to the elimination of war from the 
world. He asked the question, «Can war be made 
to cease, and peace reign everywhere and at all times 
be made to prevail against the causes which may 
press forward to embroil the nations in bloody strife?” 
He doubted whether this could be answered in the 
affirmative. He also asked a number of other ques- 
tions similar to those usually propounded by those 
who believe that what has been always will be: 
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Could American independence have been secured 
without war with Great Britain? Should the se- 
ceding Southern States have been allowed to go in 
peace? Should the firing on Fort Sumter have had 
no reply? Could the slaves have been freed within 
hundreds of years without war? Could the Cubans 
have been freed from Spanish rule without war? 
Ought Japan not to have resisted Russia’s aggressions? 

All these questions, so far as they have any bear- 
ing on the future, proceed on the false theory that 
human nature and human conduct and institutions 
never.change, but are always inspired by the same 
motives and ideas. Even if it be true that these wars 
could not have been avoided,—some of them cer- 
tainly might have been and all of them ought to have 
been, — men’s beliefs and practices being what they 
then were, it does not atall follow that we shall have 
another series of events of the same kind. Nothing 
in the history of the race is better established than 
that human nature changes and improves, and that 
old causes of strife and war pass away. 

If Mr. Chandler had judged the case from what 
has actually been accomplished in the direction of 
the diminution of war and the growth and expansion 
of peace, he would have reached a much less halt- 
ing conclusion. Personal fighting and dueling have 
almost entirely disappeared throughout the civilized 
world. Private war has wholly passed away and 
civil war is practically a thing of the past. Religious 
wars are no more. Within the great nations over 
immense areas almost universal and perpetual peace 
reigns. The long periods of peace in the past cen- 
tury, during which war between nations has been on 
the whole the exception, have been unique in history. 
Not a single battle has been fought for the last 
thirty-five years in Western Europe, which a century 
before was the scene of perpetual warfare. England 
and France, which were once always at war, have 
not had a pass at arms with each other for more 
than three-quarters of a century. All the smaller 
states of Western Europe have long been living in 
peace with one another. Our own nation has had 
on the whole more than one hundred years of peace 
since the signing of the Constitution, and at least 
two of our wars with foreign countries are now uni- 
versally judged to have been unnecessary, and one of 
them extremely wicked. During this period arbitra- 


tion, practically unknown a hundred years ago, has 
been successfully applied in the settlement of more 
than two hundred 
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international controversies. 
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permanent international court of arbitration, un- 
dreamed of a century ago, has now become a reality. 
Excuse for war has therefore by the practical confes- 
sion of the nations themselves ceased to exist. The 
most of this has been accomplished during the period 
of Senator Chandler’s own public life. But he has 
evidently thought less about these accomplishments 
than about possible and easily framed excuses for the 
wars that have been. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that the great 
historic beliefs and other causes of war will cease 
at once to operate. The Russo-Japanese war, though 
painful in the extreme, is no great surprise to those 
who know its antecedents. But these old beliefs and 
motives are rapidly being counteracted by new and 
better ones,— tenfold more rapidly perhaps to-day 
than at any former period. It is a most perverted 
view of history to infer from the sanguinary conflict 
now going on that men will never have more sense 
than they have at present, and that all future time 
is to be characterized by like bloody struggles, even 
at long intervals. 

It is true, as Mr. Chandler said, that it is « through 
struggle and argument and controversy” that the 
world has so far moved upwards. It is probable also 
that these elements will play a large part in affairs 
for a long time to come. But there are other forms 
of struggle and controversy than the brutal and _bar- 
barous ones which result in killing and destruction, 
and it is these, and not war, which have been chiefly 
instrumental in producing the advancement of the 
past. The struggles of the race are rapidly now 
reaching higher forms, and the appeal to force is 
being discarded in all private affairs. The logical 
and inevitable outcome must be the relegation of 
brutal force to the background more and more in 
international affairs. Besides this, the great prin- 
ciples of coéperation and mutual service have come 
powerfully to the front in recent years, and there 
is every reason to believe that these will supplant in 
large degree the struggles and controversies hitherto 
so prevalent even where they were struggles of word 
and argument only. Men are to accomplish infinitely 
more by struggling together against natural obstacles 
than they have accomplished, if it can be called ac- 
complishment, by struggling against one another. 

From this point of view there is but one possible 
answer to Mr. Chandler’s question. War will in the 
very necessities of the case cease, and peace finally 
reign everywhere. Self-interest alone and the demand 
for ordinary prosperity and comfort will accomplish 
this result, even if no higher motives are brought 
into play. The only question of any real importance 


now is, How rapidly can we hasten this process and 
drive out the bloody system which is already self- 
condemned, and which civilized men will banish from 
their relations one to another because it has become 
so burdensome, ruinous and monstrously irrational. 
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“‘ Universal peace,” to quote the language of Emerson, 
“is as sure as is the prevalence of civilization over 
barbarism, of liberal governments over feudal forms.” 


The Coming Peace Congress at Lucerne. 


The international arbitration and peace gatherings 
which are to occur this season give promise of being 
among the most notable which have ever been held. 
The movement has acquired such force that it now 
commands almost universal attention and sympathy. 
The great meetings of last year at Boston and St. 
Louis, conspicuously successful as they were, were 
not the last word on the subject. They only laid 
broader and deeper the foundations for much larger 
things hereafter. 

Of the three great international peace meetings in 
Europe this year the first will be the twenty-second 
Conference of the International Law Association 
opening at Christiania on the 4th of September. We 
call this a peace conference, because the Association, 
though dealing with many phases of international 
law, really though only indirectly related to the 
peace cause, has always made arbitration one of the 
leading subjects of its deliberations. The Christiania 
Conference will be attended by a considerable num- 
ber of the most eminent jurists and publicists of 
Europe and America, and will be marked with that 
sort of success which always attends any international 
meeting held under the auspices of the progressive 
government of Norway. 

The Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the second of these gatherings, will be held in Brus- 
sels not far from the time of the Christiania meeting 
of the International Law Association, perhaps after- 
wards, though possibly the last week in August. 
The council of the Union meets this month in Brus- 
sels, to decide upon the date of the meeting and to 
map out the program. The subjects that will be 
considered at the Conference will be the urgency of 
reduction of armaments, a general treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration among the nations, and the establish- 
ment of an international congress to meet at stated 
periods for the discussion of international questions. 
This latter subject has suddenly come to the front in 
international thought as one of the utmost moment, 
and the Interparliamentary Conference will deal with 
it this year much more thoroughly than it did last 
September at St. Louis. The prospect now is that 
several of the South American parliaments will this 
year for the first time be represented in the Confer- 
ence, and that will add greatly to the interest and 
significance of the occasion. 

The third of these gatherings — to which we wish 
to call special attention — will be that of the Four- 
teenth International Peace Congress, which will open 
at Lucerne on the 19th of September in the Bloch 
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Museum, and continue its sessions for five days. 
The Peace Bureau at Berne, the General Swiss Peace 
Society, and the local society at Lucerne are making 
extensive preparations to render this if possible the 
most impressive peace congress ever held. The at- 
tendance from all parts of Europe will be large and 
influential, for the tide of arbitration and peace has 
been running high in the European states all the year. 

It is important that the delegation from the United 
States should also be a large one. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to the record which our country has held 
in the movement, to make it so. Our territory is 
larger than the whole of Europe exclusive of Russia. 
Europe sent us more than a hundred delegates to the 
Boston Congress last autumn. We ought to send at 
least that number, or double as many, to Lucerne. 
Out of the more than nine hundred Americans who 
came to the Boston Congress, we ought easily to 
make up a party of a hundred to go to this Congress. 
Several persons have already announced their inten- 
tion of going over specially for the Congress, and it 
is expected that a considerable number of travelers 
and of delegates to the Religious Congress at Geneva 
and to other conferences will make a special effort to 
get to Lucerne. 

Our friends can well afford to make extra sacrifices 
this year in order to get to the Congress. It isa 
moment of supreme importance in the history of the 
peace movement, and the voice that is uttered at 
Lucerne ought to be made so full and commanding 
that it will stir all Europe from side to side as it has 
never been stirred, against the colossal evil that is 
steadily eating away the Old World’s vitals and 
spreading its baneful influence over all the rest of the 
world. 





Turning Carlisle into a Military School. 


A painful evidence of the growing ascendency, at 
least temporarily, of military ideals in the nation is 
found in the general indifference of the public tu the 
shameful transformation which has taken place in 
the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. The change which 
has been made in the character of the institution 
ought to have aroused such a storm of righteous 
indignation as would have compelled the government 
to retrace its steps immediately. 

The school, as is well known, was established for 
the education and civilization of the Indians, so as to 
fit them for the common industries and professions 
of life. It has had a great career under the superin- 
tendency of R. H. Pratt, familiarly known as Captain 
Pratt. It has trained and graduated thousands of 
young Indians and sent them back to help their race 
to a higher plane of life and civilization. No other 
agency in the nation has done more for the lifting 
of the red men out of their original ignorance and 
barbarism. 
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But suddenly “the powers that be,’ under the 
domination of the new foreign ideals which have 
crept in and already wrought such mischief at the 
heart of the nation, determined to turn Carlisle into 
a military school. Captain Pratt, who had been one 
of the largest-minded and efficient of the agents who 
had, in one way or another, made Grant’s “ Indian 
Peace Policy” so wonderfully successful, was last 
year forced out of the institution, and an army officer, 
Captain Mercer, was put into his place. This new 
Captain has decided to make of the school a military 
institution. ; 

And why was this done? Because, forsooth, “the 
Indian lad takes with extreme readiness to military 
exercises and has in him the making of a most excel- 
lent soldier.” Captain Mercer, safe in his new posi- 
tion, boldly announces, as reported in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, that Carlisle is to be made distinc- 
tively a military school. He hopes that “a consider- 
able Indian contingent may in time be drafted from 
this school into the army, young men who will rise 
quickly to the grade of non-commissioned officers, 
and may be placed in command of companies of 
Indians enlisted at the homes of the tribes.” 

This, in brief, is the scheme which was hatched 
out at Washington by Indian Commissioner Leup, 
doubtless with the “advice and consent,” if not the 
positive command, of his superiors. The public were 
not let into the secret until the thing was done. 
Even at the recent graduating exercises an attempt 
was made, and for the moment successfully, to 
smother any public condemnation of the new policy. 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma of Chicago, an Apache Indian, 
a graduate of Illinois University and of the Medical 
Department of Northwestern University, and for 
years the medical officer at Carlisle, was to be one 
of the speakers. But, though present and prepared, 
he was not called on. Asking at the end to be al- 
lowed to be heard, he was uncivilly suppressed, 
Captain Mercer threatening him with force if he did 
not desist. Dr. Montezuma’s speech was afterwards 
published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the 
incident has laid bare the whole humiliating scheme. 

It is not strange that the change has displeased 
Dr. Montezuma and the Indian graduates and friends 
of the school, who know and appreciate its great 
civilizing work under the former superintendent. 
Nothing worse for the Indians could possibly be done 
than to take advantage of their fighting instincts, 
inherited from a wild and savage past, to make pro- 
fessional soldiers of them. The fact that this could 
be so easily done makes it all the more wicked and 
dishonorable for “civilized” white men, their pro- 
fessed leaders and guardians, to accomplish it by 
playing upon their weakness. On the contrary, every- 
thing possible ought to be done to suppress and elimi- 
nate the fighting instincts of the Indians. The 
course entered upon at Carlisle, if it is not reversed, 
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will tend almost irresistibly to turn them back into 
the very barbarism from which so much has been 
done to redeem them. The veneer of modern mili- 
tary tactics, long-range rifles and glittering bayonets, 
with which it is proposed to seduce the Indian boys, 
will not make the thing a mite different from the 
nature cultivated by the warwhoop, the war dance, 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife. 

The educated Indians of the nation, who have 
already begun to feel the ennobling power of the new 
life which has been opened to them through the in- 
fluences of Carlisle, and the schools of the Indian 
Territory and elsewhere, must naturally feel insulted 
that the lads of their race are to be considered valu- 
able chiefly because their inheritances make it easy 
to convert them into fighting-machines and « food for 
powder.” They will desire these boys to go for 
their education to other schools, where they will not 
be subject to this degradation, and it would be a great 
service to the nation and to civilization in general if 
they should arouse among the Indian tribes them- 
selves such opposition to the new scheme that they 
would not send a single boy or girl hereafter to 
Carlisle, and thus force the school to return to its 
former condition or close its doors and quit. 


The Eighteenth of May. 


The 18th of May, the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Hague Conference six years ago, is des- 
tined to come speedily into general observance as 
international peace day. At least in this country is 
this the case. In our last issue we called attention 
to the fact that the numerous Circles of the great 
Chautauqua Association throughout the nation will 
observe the day this year and hereafter annually; 
and that the editor of the Ohio School Journal has 
prepared a program for the observance of the day this 
year in the schools of Ohio. 

The American Peace Society three years ago 
adopted this as the date of holding its annual meet- 
ings. Most of the other peace societies have done 
the same. The Peace and Arbitration Committee of 
the National Council of Women from the very first 
chose the 18th of May for a universal demonstra- 
tien of women in behalf of arbitration and peace. 

Now comes the important action of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, through its secretary, 
Mr. George H. Martin, in urging the observance of 
the day in all the schools of the state. This action 
is so important that we print herewith in full his 
letter to the superintendents of schools sent out on 
the 11th of April : 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLs, ——— MAss. 
Dear Sir: A statute which has made the school laws 


of Massachusetts famous for more than a century imposes 
upon all instructors of youth the obligation to use their 
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best endeavors to instill into the minds of the children 
and youth committed to their care the principles of “love 
of country, humanity and universal benevolence.” 

It has become a general practice in schools to stimulate 
the love of country by special exercises in connection 
with the public holidays, February 22, April 19 and 
May 30. ° 

A favorable opportunity to cultivate the other two 
virtues, “humanity and universal benevolence,” is now 
afforded in the setting apart of the 18th of May in com- 
memoration of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
May 18,1899. ‘This day is to be widely celebrated in 
Europe and by numerous organizations in America. 

The Board of Education recommends that appropri- 
ate exercises be held in the schools of Massachusetts on 
May 18 for the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of 
peace, of showing the superiority of arbitration over war, 
and of exalting the brotherhood of nations. 

Such exercises might profitably include brief accounts 
of the settlement of recent international disputes by arbi- 
tration, together with quotations, readings and recitations 
concerning peace from the writings of Washington, 
Sumner and other statesmen, and from the poems of 
Holmes, Lowell and Whittier. 

An appropriate motto for the day would be: God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell] on all 
the face of the earth. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorcE H. Martin, 
Secretary. 


School officials and associations in this country 
have been, for some unaccountable reason, rather 
slow in turning their attention to the movement for 
the promotion of international goodwill and the pacific 
settlement of disputes between nations. It is most 
encouraging that they are at last coming to the front 
and taking the matter up in earnest. The educators 
of the world once thoroughly devoted to the inculea- 
tion of right ideas of patriotism, of the brotherhood 
of men, and of the proper relations which nations 
ought to maintain toward each other, and no war 
would ever again be possible between countries in 
which general education prevails. 

The American Peace Society will be glad to aid, 
as far as possible, superintendents and teachers in 
arranging material for the observance of the 18th 
inst. 


The Cost of War. 


It is not at all easy to write effectively on the 
cost of war, even when the figures are as enormous 
as they are at the present time. Every writer who 
attempts to set forth the ruinous effects of this evil 
by an exposition of its economic aspects finds him- 
self compelled, in treating certain phases of the sub- 
ject, to resort to statements of a general and indefi- 
nite character, which appeal only feebly to the 
ordinary imagination. Where definite arrays of 
figures can be given, the vast sums fail often to produce 
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any serious impression, because so many people have 
not imagination enough to take them in. 

However, the cost of war and preparations for war 
is increasing nowadays in such a frightful way that 
it is compelling attention as never before, and this 
argument against resort to force in the settlement of 
disputes is now used perhaps more than all others. 
One of the most forcible of the recent articles on the 
subject is that by Mr. Charles J. Bullock in the 
April Atlantic. 

The first section of Mr. Bullock’s paper treats of 
the costs of war in a general way — costs moral, 
political, social and economic. On the moral side 
war, whatever virtues it may be thought to have, 
“arouses the most ignoble passions”; it produces 
“swindling army contractors,” “the ghoul who de- 
spoils the bodies of the dead,” and plunges unnum- 
bered millions into “fierce and absorbing hate.” 
“ Barrack life is a seminary, and a standing army a 
national clearing house of hideous vice” The politi- 
cal evils of war are public extravagance and dis- 
honesty, peculation and corruption. On the social 
side, “ the spirit of militarism erects a superior caste 
which demands and receives the homage due superior 
beings,” and social ideals are lamentably inverted. 

Under the economic costs of war Mr. Bullock 
places the destruction of property during military 
operations, the loss occasioned by the interruption of 
industry and trade, the destruction of economically 
valuable lives, the expense of maintaining armies 
and fleets in time of peace, as well as the direct 
expenses of actual warfare. Many of these costs he 
declares to be of such an intangible character that 
they “defy measurement” and “baffle statistical in- 
quiry. 

In section second of this essay Mr. Bullock 
studies the military expenditures of three leading 
nations, Great Britain, Germany and France. He 
traces the transition from the feudal to the standing 
army, which was effected by the close of the seven- 
teenth century. During the eighteenth century 
“Europe fairly groaned under the burdens which 
militarism entailed.” With the standing army came 
perpetual contributions instead of occasional grants 
of money. Gunpowder greatly increased the cost of 
warfare, and with it came “the invention of national 
debts.” The credit of the nation took the place of 
the private credit of monarchs, and thus through 
only a moderate increase of taxes it became “ pos- 
sible to indulge in a continuous orgy of fighting and 
spending.” 

The debt of England in 1689 was only £1,054,- 
000. By 1713 it had increased to £53,680,000. 
Then after twenty-six years of peace the trouble 
with Spain and the War of the Austrian Succession 
carried it up to £78,000,000. The Seven Years’ 
War raised the debt to £139,500,000, and the 
American Revolution to £238,000,000. During 
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the periods of peace there were only slight reduc- 
tions. By 1816 the wars with France had raised the 
debt to what Mr. Bullock ironically calls the “noble 
figure of £876,000,000.” The annual interest by 
this time had increased to £32,450,000, or sixteen 
times what it was at the accession of William and 
Mary. The same process in the main had gone on 
with the French debt, and later with that of 
Germany. 

Mr. Bullock expresses “the chief financial re- 
sults” of the last thirty years of armed peace, 
during which the national debts have in the aggregate 
doubled, in a table showing that Great Britain, 
Germany and France have spent respectively on 
their army and navy, in 1875, 120, 83.4 and {11.7 
millions of dollars; in 1883, 185, 101.7 and 166 
millions; in 1893, 166.3, 166.7 and 173.9 millions ; 
and in 1903, 344.7, 217.5 and 200.2 millions. Nor 
is there, he says, any possibility of seeing any relief 
in sight. The increase in these expenses has been 
much greater than the growth of population. Prac- 
tically the whole debt of Great Britain is the result 
of war, and not less than eighty per cent. of that of 
the other two countries. Adding the cost of pen- 
sions and the interest on the debts, Mr. Bullock 
reaches the conclusion that at the present time Great 
Britain is spending annually on these war items 
$11.20 per capita of her population, France $9.69 
and Germany $4.61. But as only two out of five of 
the population are engaged in gainful occupations, 
these sums must be multiplied by two and one-half 
in order to show the burden of militarism which each 
bread-winner has to bear. 

Mr. Bullock thinks that this condition of things is 
one which the reader “will do well to recall when 
next he proposes to decide a dispute by the aid of 
gunpowder bought with borrowed money which his 
children’s children will hardly repay.” Every sensi- 
ble man, it seems, would think so too. 

“ The experience of Europe,” he argues, “ teaches 
that national debts would hardly be known and taxa- 
tion might be so moderate as to surpass belief, if it 
were not for war and the burdens which it entails.” 

Then, in the third section of the article, he pro- 
ceeds to show that our own financial history teaches 
the same lesson. From 1792 to 1810 the annual 
interest payment on the debt, occasioned chiefly by 
the War for Independence, was about thirty to forty 
per cent. of the entire government outlay. The rest 
of it was in considerable measure consumed on the 
army, the navy and military pensions, the civil ex- 
penditures being only about twenty-five cents per 
capita as against from four to seven times that amount 
for the war charges. The War of 1812 carried the 
public debt from $45,200,000 to $127,300,000, be- 
sides raising the general scale of other expenditures. 

Within the next two decades, which were years of 
peace, the national debt was entirely extinguished. 
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The Mexican War in 1846 added forty-eight millions 
to the small debt which had been occasioned by the 
financial panic of 1837. In 1860 the civil expendi- 
ture of the government was $1.03 per capita, while 
that chargeable to war was 97 cents. At the close 
of the war, which had heaped up the vast debt so 
well known, the per capita charge on account of war 
and its burdens was, in 1870, 36.15, while the civil 
expenditure was but $1.46 per capita. During the 
next sixteen years the total expenditures of the 
government, in spite of the increase in pensions, had 
materially decreased, till in 1886 the per capita cost 
of government was only $4.22. 

Then came the period of naval expansion, ete., 
which has brought the per capita cost of government 
up to 37.12, $4.43 of which (sixty-two per cent.) is 
interest, pensions and armaments as against $2.69 
(thirty-eight per cent.) for all civil purposes. “ With 
us, as with all other peoples,” Mr. Bullock concludes, 
“the national government is, upon its financial side, 
mainly a huge machine for collecting money to meet 
the direct and indirect results of settling disputes by 
the appeal to arms.” ‘For all the purposes of the 
taxgatherers, at least, we seem to have become a 
militant power.” 

Referring to the large increase of expenditures for 
military purposes since 1897, the average now being 
about two hundred millions annually, he says that 
“this result should surprise no one who is familiar 
with the history of military armaments.” The deficits 
now occurring in the national revenues make it “ clear 
that our existing revenue system is inadequate for 
the support of the national household in its present 
imperial state.” The little economies which Con- 
gress is now, with some show of alarm, trying to 
practice, will be found useless. “So long as exist- 
ing policies are unchanged, we shall be saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung.” No imperial power 
can economize. Deficits must be met by more loans 
or new taxes. If we are going to continue “ impe- 
rially minded,” “ we must learn to play the game of 
war as others play it, and not be guilty of such 
gaucherie as talking about economy.” “We have 
changed our mode of living, and must now be ready 
to defray the bills as they come in. This is the one 
lesson taught by the history of militarism ever since 
the invention of gunpowder and public debts.” 

One cannot read the argument of Mr. Bullock’s 
array of figures without asking himself how the 
people can be aroused to the perilous condition into 
which the nation has already fallen. The man in 
the street seems to know nothing, care nothing about 
it. To the average person of some intellectual de- 
velopment such an article as that of Mr. Bullock is 
little more than * polite literature.” The big figures 


are a fine thing to amuse oneself with, and pride is 
taken by the average citizen in the fact that our 
country is soon to “ go it one bigger” than any other 
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nation. The great money getters are delighted with 
a situation which enables them to exploit inter- 
national disputes and the system of “skull-splitting,” 
so as to amass huge fortunes and wield a power 
greater than that of kings and parliaments. The 
system of running war on borrowed money and huge 
debts, and allowing it to be turned by a few finan- 
ciers into a colossal business enterprise, is about the 
greatest and most blinding evil with which civiliza- 
tion is now confronted. People do not even pause 
to think what it is going to mean to humanity when 
all the estates, the incomes, the wages of labor, the 
food, the clothing, the shelter, in fact, all the posses- 
sions and gains of all kinds, come to be loaded with 
imposts to meet the interest and principal of these 
colossal and ever-growing debts which the war system 
is saddling upon the world. 

“Who shall deliver us from this body of death?” 


Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


The Seventy-seventh Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held in the 
Society’s room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on May 18, 
at 2 o'clock P. M., to elect officers for the coming 
year, to receive the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Directors and of the Treasurer, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

In the evening at 6.30 o'clock, at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club, there will be a dinner for 
the members and their friends. The dinner will be 
followed by addresses on the present condition and 
prospects of the international peace movement. Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine will preside. Good speakers are 
expected, whose names will be announced in due 
time in special notices to all the members. 

Tickets to the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for as early as practicable. 


_— 
ee 


Editorial Notes. 


In his address at Manchester, England, 
before the Peace Conference of business 
men held on the 28th of March, Sir Thomas 
Barclay referred to conversations which he had had with 





Efforts to 
End Wars. 


a Japanese statesman and a Russian gentleman, both of 
whom had told him that they would be glad to do all in 
their power to end the terrible war in the East, if he 
would only suggest some method of stopping it. Dr. 
Barclay said in reply to the question, How? “ Nobody 
knows how to bring a war to an end when it has once 
begun. This is one of the worst sides of war.” Nothing 


is truer. Looking back through recent history, it is 
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seen that all the efforts put forth to end wars once under 
way have been dead failures. This has never been more 
conspicuously so than in the case of the present war, for 
the arrest of which more efforts have been made than in 
the case of perhaps all the other wars of a century taken 
together. Richard Cobden once said, after some bitter 
experience, that he would never again open his mouth 
to try to stop hostilities after the first gun had been tired 
and the passions of war were aflame. He considered it 
an effort wasted. 


Efforts to end a war, though having no immediate effect, 


This is doubtless an overstatement. 
do much often to train men to more earnest peace work 
after the carnage has ceased. But, after all, they are 
very poor peace workers who wait till a war is raging 
and then rush in with passionate appeals expecting the 
belligerents who are at each other’s throats, insane with 
madness and determination to conquer, to stop amid 
blows and listen to reason. 


take them by the heels and pull them apart. 


When two dogs fight, you 
But there 
is no effective way te get hold of the heels of the nations 
to separate them. The right time to work for peace, 
ardently and incessantly, is in time of peace. 





The department of political science of 
the Brooklyn Institute, Long Island, gave 
its meeting of the evening of April 15 to 


Notable Address 
by Mr. Straus. 


the consideration of the subject of international arbi- 
tration. Hon, Oscar S. 
and one of the United States representatives on the 
Hague tribunal, was the speaker, and gave a notable 


Straus, Ex-Minister to Turkey 


address on the Hague Conference and the Permanent 
International Court of Arbitration. 
that “the scope and meaning of the Hague Treaty are 


Mr. Straus believes 


much broader and deeper than is generally known.” 
Though reference of disputes to the Court is only volun- 
tary, he considers it to be for this reason the more bind- 
ing, because “it rests purely and simply on international 
honor,” “the most binding international power.” He 
himself would leave it there, and not attempt to put any 
sanction of force behind it. Speaking of the failure of 
the arbitration treaties negotiated by Secretary Hay, 
Mr. Straus expressed the following opinion : 


“In the last election the opponents of the President 
claimed that he would be a dangerous man, and that he 
would swing the ‘big stick’ and involve the nation in 
endless wars; yet within the very month of his inaugura- 
tion these very men were the first to oppose the arbitra- 
tion treaties that he had caused to be negotiated with 
other powers, because they were unwilling to intrust the 
President with too much power in maintaining peace. 
While from some points of view, especially from the 
point of view of not intrusting the President with too 
much power for peace, it is to be regretted that these 
arbitration treaties were amended to defeat, yet in a 


larger sense, and in the sense that these arbitration trea- 
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ties were too limited in their scope. I do not regret their 
defeat. This my reason: ‘These littie arbitration 
treaties expressly exclude from arbitration the more im- 
portant differences between nations, namely, those that 
come under the head of ‘vital interests’ and ‘ national 
honor.’ The great Hague treaty makes no such exclu- 
sion; on the contrary, it provides that ‘the signatory 
powers agree to use their best efforts to insure the pacific 
settlement of international differences. While this 
treaty recognized that questions of a judicial character 
and of the interpretation of treaties are most suitable for 
arbitration, it nowhere excluded or purposed to exclude 
any and all other differences that might arise between 
nations.” 

In closing Mr. Straus expressed the belief that the old 
doctrine, “If you wish peace prepare for war,” will give 
way to the new doctrine, “If you wish to maintain peace, 
prepare for peace.” “The very fact that behind the 
world’s diplomacy stand ever open the doors of the 
Hague Tribunal cannot fail to have an ever-increasing 
voice in the chancelleries of nations. Instead of the 
barbaric cry that has rang through history, ‘To arms, to 
arms,’ the voice from out the great Temple of Peace 
will appeal to the conscience of nations, and its message 
will ring out, ‘To The Hague, to The Hague.” 


is 





King Edward has an admirable helpmeet 
The Queen 


in his efforts to promote peace and good- 
for Peace. : 


will among the nations. Queen Alexandra 
evidently looks deeper into the true nature of things than 
those women who are moved to uncontrollable emotion 
by strains of martial music, rows of brass buttons and the 
glitter of gold lace. <A representative of the Paris Gaw- 
lois has reported to his paper a coriversation with her, in 
which, among other things, she gave utterance to the 
following sentiments : 

“Your talk, as men, is of war, but we women speak 
always of peace — peace in every nation, peace between 
all nations. I was educated in the school of a King who 
was before all things just, and I have tried, like him, al- 
ways to preach love and charity. I have always mis- 
trusted warlike preparations, of which nations seem never 
to tire. Some day this accumulated material of soldiers 
and guns will burst into flames in a frightful war that 
will throw humanity into mourning on earth and grieve 
our universal Father in heaven.” ; 

The last sentence shows that the Queen has the right 
view of the continual increase of the armies and navies of 
the world. It ought to be put up as an inscription over 
the door of the Admiralty Office in London, at the en- 
trance of the Imperial Palace in Berlin, and on the door 
posts of the White House at Washington. 





Mr. 
Parliamentary leader of the arbitration 


d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
Mr. d’Estcurnelles 
in the Senate. . 4 , : : 

forces in France, is destined, it seems, 
to do as valuable work in the Senate as he has already 


done in the Chamber of Deputies. On the eleventh of 
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April he made his début in the Senate, to which he was 
elected last November. The speech delivered by him 
dealt with the question of European disarmament and 
He maintained that naval 


The naval program to 


attracted notable attention. 
expenses were ruining France. 
which the government was committed contemplated the 
expenditure of nearly three hundred million dollars by 
1917. not the resources to meet these 
colossal expenditures. The Great 
This program meant enormous 
burdens for posterity. Ile urged that the states of 
Europe should enter into an agreement for the propor- 
cited statements 


The nation had 


same was true of 


Britain and Germany. 


tional reduction of their forces. He 
made by leading statesmen of Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia favoring a European accord for the limitation 
of naval He illustrated the possibility of 
mutual disarmament by reference to the action of Chile 
and the Argentine Republic. He asked that the work 


begin by France negotiating an agreement with Great 


expenses. 


Britain, which the other naval powers should be asked 
to join. He declared that the limitation of naval ex- 
penses would benefit the whole world, particularly Russia, 
Japan and the United States, by leaving them free to 
develop their commercial resources instead of further 
augmenting their war fleets. Notwithstanding the un- 
usual difficulties of the problem the question of the 
reduction of armaments has become the leading one in 
European, indeed, in world, politics, and all patriotic, 
progressive statesmen of both hemispheres will be com- 
pelled in a short time by the very necessities of the situ- 
ation to take the same ground that Mr. d’Estournelles 
has taken in this notable speech. 





The idea of a world state is making its 
Professor Myers, the 
it the last chapter of 
and Modern Iistory, 


The World State. : 
way very rapidly. 


well-known historian, devotes to 
the new edition of his Medieval 
just published by Ginn & Company of Boston. He takes 
the most advanced ground on the subject. He declares 
that “there is no tendency in universal history, broadly 
viewed, more manifest than the tendency toward world- 
Union, not disunion, perpetual peace, not per- 
The first group 


unity.” 
petual war, is the destiny of the race. 
of men was the clan. Then came the city-state at the 
dawn of history, as in Babylonia and elsewhere. Then 
thousand years came the nation-states of 
During the past century the federal state 


after two 
modern times. 
appeared, as illustrated by the United States, the Swiss 
Confederation and the new German Empire. We are 
inevitably passing from a nation-epoch to a federation. 
National federalism must logically issue in inter- 
national federalism. A United States of Europe is 
The difficulties in the way of its reali- 


epoch. 


certain to come. 
zation are much less than those which have been over- 
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come in the bringing together of the discordant elements 
in Italy and Germany. The large success of the federal 
principle in fashioning the great federated nations creates 
a reasonable hope that the same principle will ultimately 
create a world-federation of all the Modern 
achievements in many domains have prepared the way 


nations. 


for this —the establishment of free democratic institu- 
tions with the power in the hands of the people, the 
annihilation of space and time by modern discoveries 
and inventions, the large growth of international associa- 
tion, the appearance of a social conscience demanding 
justice everywhere. These points Professor Myers de- 
velops in an interesting way, touching upon the Hague 
Conference and its great result, the Hague Court, the 
Interparliamentary Union, the call for a new conference 
at The Hague, etc. All these show, he believes, that the 
great normal tendencies of the time are all toward an 
international state, as conceived by Kant, “which will 
grow and at last embrace all the peoples of the earth,” 
and bring perpetual peace. This manner of interpreting 
history, which is practically new, will soon become the 
habit of all historical writers. Professor Myers has done 
a most invaluable service in this direction, and we con- 
gratulate him upon it. 





All the friends of international arbitra- 
ee i ae peace are heartily glad that Mr. 
Theophile Delcassé, who has been for eight years French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is not to leave the Cabinet, 
as it was announced that he was about to do. Mr. 
Deleassé has guided the foreign affairs of his country 
with remarkable skill and success. He has introduced a 
new era of stability in French policy. He has been re- 
tained in the Department of Foreign Affairs through 
several changes in the Prime Ministry. His great sue- 
cess has come from his thorough honesty, straightforward- 
ness and sincere devotion to a policy of peace. He was 
not only most influential in promoting the project for 
the arbitration treaty with Great Britain which was signed 
on the 14th of October, 1903, but also in securing, the 
following spring, the agreement between the two govern- 
ments for the adjustment of all their outstanding differ- 
ences — an agreement which has justly been styled the 
greatest diplomatic triumph of modern times. Mr. 
Delcassé’s continuance in office practically insures the 
maintenance of a policy of peace on the part of France 
in dealing with the difficulties that have arisen over the 
Morocean question and with the complications arising 


out of the Eastern war. 





Great Britain has recently verified for 
us a statement which has often been made 
within the last decade, that one of the 
follies of the whole naval expansion business is that the 


Battleships in 
the Junk Pile. 
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ships once built at enormous expense become useless in 
about a dozen years, because of constant improvement in 
the types and manner of construction. On April 4 at 
the Chatham dockyard thirty-one superannuated British 
war vessels were auctioned off to the highest bidder. 
Among them were twelve cruisers and two torpedo 
boats. These vessels cost originally about fifteen millions 
of dollars, to say nothing of their annual maintenance. 
Three of the largest of the cruisers were brand new only 
The amount realized for the entire 
This was only a little 
More than 


seventeen years ago. 
thirty-one was only $690,600. 
more than the average cost of each of them. 
fourteen millions of dollars, therefore, has gone into the 
Similar sales of useless war ships may 
The folly 
of continuing to build these costly vessels, only to have 
them knocked to pieces after a dozen years, appears 
nearly beyond comprehension, when one remembers that 


navy junk heap. 
be expected soon in several other countries. 


the governments, if they were honestly disposed to do 
so, — as they ought to be, — might with the greatest ease 
reach an agreement in less than six months for the reduc- 
tion of the navies of the world to merely nominal propor- 
tions. There are none so blind as those who will not 
see, and nations seem to be capable of more incurable 


voluntary blindness than individuals. 





It has often been claimed that if women 
had the suffrage and the control of politi- 
cal affairs which this would give them, 
There is no 


Women 
and War. 


they would very speedily abolish war. 
doubt that a larger proportion of women than of men are 
opposed to war, as it is naturally more offensive to them 
because of the place they occupy in the home where the 
boys are born and brought up, who afterwards are taken 
in time of war to furnish “food for powder.” But now 
and then incidents occur which show how much serious 
work needs to be done among women before they are 
brought as a class to entertain sensible views on war 
matters. At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Council of Women some of the ladies were very much 
stirred up over some remarks made by Lucia Ames 
Mead on the impropriety of teaching the school children 
to sing “‘ the army and navy forever” and “ then conquer 
we must, for our cause it is just,” and they proceeded 
to declare, somewhat nervously and indiscriminately, that 
the greatest parts of our country’s history have been its 
wars, and that the patriotic songs are just what the chil- 
dren ought to be filled full of. These women seem not 
to have observed the extremely bad teaching involved 
in some so-called patriotic songs. They ought to remem- 
ber that besides true patriotism there is a spurious, senti- 
mental, swell-head kind, that is the worst possible stuff 
to put into a boy’s head through the jingle of a song. 
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And, further, that some of our wars which these women 
pronounce “great and glorious” are now universally by 
the national conscience pronounced to have been wicked 
and totally unnecessary. Women, a good many of them, 
will have to be brought to see that brass buttons and 
gold lace and glittering ranks of bayonets, of which they 
seem naturally so fond, are not the essential elements 
in honor, before we can feel certain that they would, if 
given the chance, take war by the lapel and turn it out 
of doors. We do not mean by these remarks that the 
National Council of Women is to be judged as a whole 
by the demonstrations of certain of its “ patriotic ” mem- 
bers. The Council has a strong Committee on Peace 
and Arbitration which annually, on the 18th of May, holds 
a universal demonstration of women. It has taken up 
this subject as one of the foremost on its program, and 
is exerting a mighty influence throughout the nation in 
favor of more rational ideas of international relations. 
These intelligent and noble American women are helping 
to bring in an era when nobody will permit himself — or 
herself — to sing, “The army and navy forever.” No- 


body ought to sing it now. 





Asa mark of appreciation of the eminent 
services which he is rendering to the cause 
and 


Dinner to 


Mr. Bartholdt. : 3 
arbitration 


of international 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress from St. 
Louis, founder of the arbitration group in the United 
States Congress, was given a dinner at the Metropolitan 
Club, New York, on the evening of April 29, by Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen, publisher and proprietor of the 
Independent. The guests were Mr. Hart Lyman, editor 
of the New York 7ribune; John Brisben Walker, editor 
of the Cosmopolitan ; Judge George C. Holt, of the 
United States District Court; Robert Underwood John- 
Arthur Brisbane, 


peace, 


son, editor of the Century Magazine ; 
of the editorial staff of the New York Evening Journal; 
W. B. Merrill, of the editorial staff of the New York 
World: Herman Ridder, editor of the New York Staatz- 
Zeitung; Wayne Davis, of the New York Bar, and writer 
on International Law; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, secretary 
of the New York Prison Association and member of the 
Interparliamentary Union; Ralph M. Easley, secretary 
of the National Civic Federation; Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, vice-chairman of the National Arbitration Commit- 
tee; Daniel Smiley, of Mohonk Lake; Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of the Zndependent; Hamilton Hart, 
managing editor of the Jndependent, and Benjamin F, 
Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace Society. 
Mr. Bartholdt was in New York to sail on the 2d inst. 
for Europe, to spend the summer abroad, He is, as is 
well known, president of the Interparliamentary Union 


this year. It was on his initiative that the Union held 
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its twelfth conference in St. Louis last September as the 
guests of our government. Mr. Bartholdt will attend the 
meeting of the Executive Council of the Union at Brus- 
sels on the 18th inst., at which the program for the 
thirteenth conference will be made up, and will also 
attend the conference in September. At the dinner 
Mr. Bartholdt made an interesting address on the pacific 
settlement of disputes and the work of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and there were brief remarks by Mr, 
Lyman of the 7Zribune, Mr. Johnson of the Century, 
Mr. Merrill of the World, Mr. Ridder of the Staatz- 
Zeitung, Mr. Wayne Davis, Mr. Barrows and B. F. True- 
blood. 
occasion, and, given by one of the greatest of our weekly 


The dinner was in every way an interesting 


journals, was a significant evidence of the remarkable 
progress which the international arbitration and peace 


movement has recently made. 





The New Cincinnati Arbitration and 


Gincinaet? Peace Society, a branch of the American 


Peace Society. 

Peace Society, is making an active propa- 
ganda in behalf of the cause for which it was organized. 
At a meeting held on the eleventh of April the society 
decided to circulate a petition through the churches, 
clubs and public buildings of Cincinnati, asking for sig- 
natures to an appeal for the arrest of the war in the East, 
for the general suppression of international strife, and 
the adoption of the régime of a general judicial tribunal 
among the nations of the world. The signatures to this 
appeal will be forwarded to the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, to swell the volume of those being sent 
in from all parts of the world. The society has decided 
to observe the eighteenth day of May, the anniversary 
of the opening of the Hague Conference, with some 
fitting exercises. The churches and schools of the city 
will be asked to take part in the celebration. 
dent of the society, Professor P. V. N. Myers, the histo- 
rian, and Rabbi Grossman, a member of the executive 


The presi- 


committee, will attend the Peace Congress at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, which opens on the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber. The friends of peace in Cincinnati will be glad to 
be reminded that the Queen City was represented in the 
first peace congress ever held, that of 1843 in London, 
at which Rey. Jonathan Blanchard and Arnold Buffum, 
Esq., both of Cincinnati, were delegates and prominent 
participants. Cincinnati was also represented in the 
second congress, that at Brussels in 1848, by Mr. Henry 
Clapp, who was one of the secretaries of the congress. 
Mr. Clapp also attended the great Paris Congress of 
1849, over which Victor Hugo presided. Mr. Hamilton 
Hill and Rey. Asa Mahan of Ohio were likewise dele- 
Cincinnati was also represented 


gates to this Congress. 
in the great Exeter Hall Peace Congress held in London 
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in 1851 by Robert R. M’Ilvaine, M. D., from Cincinnati, 
and three other Ohio men. No Cincinnati men have 


attended any of the modern series of congresses. 





In the annual address before the 

CurConmry American Academy of Political and 
Among the Nations. ; . oi : we 

Social Science delivered in Wither- 


spoon Hall, Philadelphia, on April 7, Seth Low, whose 
subject was “ The Position of the United States Among 
the Nations,” took the ground that the United States 
has, contrary to what is now frequently asserted, always 
been a world power. It has from the beginning pro- 
foundly affected the movements of thought and of action 
outside of itself. It for the over- 
crowded countries of Europe. 
many of us do not, that the United States has carried out 


has been an outlet 
Ife believes, as a good 


its ideals even in the Philippines as fast as practicable, and 
that it will do so hereafter — which will prove a true pro- 
phecy, if we make itso. Its presence in the Philippines, 
he says, “is almost certain to make for international peace 
in the Far East.” It stands for the “open door” out 
there, and is likely to continue to do so. Mr. Low 
thinks that our exclusion of the Chinese is, “from the 
point of view of all the political theories of the United 
States,” the 
policy of protection, in spite of the way in which it lends 


indefensible. On whole he believes the 
itself to corruption in public and commercial life, has 
justified itself through its maintenance of a high standard 
of living for American workingmen. He declares it to 
be fortunate for the world that the United States is not 
in essence a warlike nation. “ Both its political system 
and its essential spirit are friendly to peace. Because its 
international interests are so largely commercial, its in- 
fluence everywhere must be for peace; for commerce is 
a lover of peace and not of war.” Its sense of justice 
“has led it to arbitrate international disputes more freely 
than any other nation.” Ile has faith that the spirit of 
freedom and the spirit of justice, through which the 
nation has accomplished so much for the world, are 
“certain to control the United States in all its interna- 
tional relationships.” Mr. statements 
are open to serious criticism, but his general position is 
excellent, and will help to keep the nation true to its 


Some of Low’s 


mission of freedom, justice and peace. 
. <i oo 


Brevities. 

: The third national congress of the French Peace 
Societies was held at Lille from the 26th to the 30th of 
April. We shall hope to give account of the proceed- 
ings in our next issue. 





At Ancoats, England, Professor Sadler recently 
said: “The teaching of national bumptiousness in the 
guise of patriotism is bad policy and bad manners.” He 
might have added: “and still worse morals.” 
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. The Eleventh Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration will be held at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
May 31—June 2. Mr. Smiley has invited, as usual, many 
prominent people, and the Conference is sure to prove 


one of the livest and most interesting ever held at 
Mohonk. 

The Herald of Peace says: “A new peace so- 
ciety, the members of which are exclusively medical 


men, has just been formed in Paris under the title of 
LP? Association Medicale Internationale contre la Guerre. 
Its present headquarters are at 25 rue des Mathurins, the 
residence of Dr. Riviere, the originator of the society. 
Hundreds of medical men in all parts of the continent 
have given their approval to the project. By the Man- 
aging Committee, on its appointment, it was decided to 
hold a peace congress, representing the medical fraternity 
all the world over, in 1907.” 

. . . Speaking of the action of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade in urging the neutralization of the great 
trade routes across the Atlantic, Mr. William Randal 
Cremer, M. P., says in the Arbitrator: “ 'There is noth- 
ing novel in the proposal. Many states and waters have 
already been neutralized, and the Board urges that the 
same principle should be applied to the sea routes on the 
Atlantic over which such a large portion of the world’s 
commerce passes.” 

; An arbitration treaty between Denmark and 
Russia was signed on the first day of March at St. Peters- 
burg. It is essentially along the lines of the treaties 
previously signed, though somewhat more elaborate in 


its details. This is the thirtieth treaty signed since 
October 14, 1903. 

ea A movement is on foot to organize a Peace 
Society in Denver, Col. We have not yet obtained 


details of the movement. 

‘ The Springfield (Mass.) Board of Trade is offer- 
ing this year two prizes of twenty dollars and two of 
fifteen dollars for the best essays on International Arbi- 
tration by pupils of their High School. They propose 
to make the prizes annual. Springfield has one of the 
best High Schools in the country, and this action of the 
city’s Board of Trade will make it still better. 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool (England) 
Peace Society was held on the 28th of March. Hon. 
Thomas Snape, alderman, presided. Among those in 
attendance were Sir Thomas Barclay, Rey. J. Hirst 
Hollowell, etc. Addresses were made by Mr. Snape, 
Sir Thomas Barclay, J. Hirst Hollowell and others. 


. +. The Saturday Evening Post, in an editorial 
note on “ Breaking the Big Stick,” says: “ We ‘human 
warriors,’ with our imperfect sense of historical propor- 
tion, love to use such words as ‘immutable’ and irrevo- 
cable. But the truth is that nothing is immutable, not 
even the war spirit. Nevertheless, the war spirit is going 
the way of other stupidities and brutalities; and those 
who find in its decline evidence of degeneration would 
better read history a little more carefully. They might 
there learn that not peace, but the spread of the passion 
for armed quarreling, for bloodletting, wholesale and re- 
tail, is the invariable accompaniment and sign of the 
rapid decay of a people.” 
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. . . Replying to a question of Lord Reay in the 
House of Lords on April 13, Foreign Secretary Lans- 
downe said that President Roosevelt’s invitation to send 
delegates to a new conference at The Hague had been 
accepted by the British government without any hesita- 
tion, the only reservation being as to the subjects which 
might be submitted to the conference. All the other 
powers, he said, had accepted the invitation with equal 
cordiality and with the same reservations. 


. . At Manchester, England, on the 28th of March, 
a conference of business men, organized by the Man- 
chester Peace Society, was held in the Boardroom of the 
Chamber of Commerce, to consider the effects of war 
and militarism on trade and economic prosperity. A 
number of neighboring chambers of commerce sent dele- 
gates to the Conference. Sir Thomas Barclay presided. 
Besides Mr. Barclay the speakers were Mr. Thomas 
Snape, Mr. Brunnschweiler of Switzerland, Hon. W. P. 
Byles, Rev. S. E. Keeble, George H. Perris, etc. <A 
resolution was voted urging that Great Britain should 
initiate negotiations for a simultaneous and proportionate 
reduction of the great armaments. 


. . . Asa result of the deadly work done with the 
bayonet in Manchuria, Secretary of War Taft has ap- 
proved a recommendation made by General Chaffee that 
the present bayonet of the United States army is to be 
superseded by one six inches longer. Six inches more 


of death! 


. At a recent meeting, after a discussion of the 
subject in executive session, the Newton (Mass.) School 
Board passed a decree abolishing military drill in the 
high school. It is very strange that any school board 
having thoroughly examined the subject should ever 
have admitted the drill into the schools under its juris- 
diction. 


‘ “From the truth that God is our Father proceeds 
the truth that we are all brothers. How different our 
lives would be if we fully recognized this human brother- 
hood! If the men now killing each other on the plains 
of Manchuria really believed they were brothers, do you 
think they would fight each other.” — Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness. 

The third national congress of the French peace 
societies was held at Lille, from the 26th to the 30th of 
April, We have not received any particulars of the 
meetings, but from the preparations made for it, we are 
sure that it must have been the most imposing national 
manifestation of pacific public opinion ever made in 
France. 

The Women’s Peace Circle of New York city, 
which was organized on March 22, at the home of Mrs. 
Arnold Schramm, as an auxiliary to the American Peace 
Society, will hold a public meeting the afternoon of May 
18 in the Madison Square Theatre. 


‘ The International Congress of Religious Liberals 
this year will be held at Geneva, August 28-31. There 
will be a strong delegation from America, including Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, Minot J. Savage, D.D., Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Edwin D. Mead, ete. A considerable propor- 
tion of the delegation will remain for the Peace Congress 
at Lucerne, which opens on the 19th of September. 
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: The Commission of the International Peace 
Bureau will meet at Berne, Switzerland, on the 20th of 
May. It will then fix the program for the Lucerne 
Peace Congress, discuss the matter of the war in the 
East, the creation of the Peace Propaganda Fund, ete. 


= Ii Secolo, the most widely circulated daily in 
Italy, has, with the coéperation of the Lombard Peace 
Union at Milan, secured the signatures of more than two 
hundred thousand citizens toa petition urging the Italian 
government to take the initiative in an effort to secure 
by mediation a cessation of the war in the East. 


, An International Railway Congress is to be held 
in Washington beginning May 4 and continuing a week. 
There will be about five hundred American delegates 
and seven hundred from abroad. The buildings for 
exhibits in connection with the Congress, north of the 
Washington Monument, will cover an area five times as 
large as Madison Square Garden. It will probably be 
the biggest railroad demonstration ever made and it will 
be indirectly a peace congress, for railroads are great 
peacemakers. 


Great Britain is now spending $150,000,000 a 
year more on armaments than she did only seven years 
ago. 

. <<< > — 
The Dying Warrior. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ, 


‘* Hasten now, Courier, night is approaching! 
Here is your message, Speed! dark is encroaching! 
Blurred are the valleys — on hilltops light lingers; 
Would I could aid you with hate-inspired fingers. 


‘* Sore am I wounded: my warfare is finished. 
Firm is the foe and our ranks are diminished; 
Wasted by sickness, desertions and fighting - 
Would that you were at this moment alighting. 


‘*Oh, that a soldier should ever be tardy! 

Hasten, my comrade, be speedy as hardy. 

Bring reinforcements before the day’s dawning: 

Graves, if you fail, for us all will be yawning. 
‘*Ha! you are ready. One moment, — stoop, listen, — 
Farewell forever! —— 

Alone? Eyes will glisten! — 

Soldier-checked tears at the thought of disaster; — 
Oh that those hoof-beats away would die faster. 


‘* Here is the ending of fond dreams of glory : 
Linked with defeat goes my name down in story. 
Is it disgrace to be trebly outnumbered? 

No! but they'll write, ‘Sure, his vigilance slumbered.’ 

** Such are the chances the warrior faces. 

Death — like most others — he fearless embraces. 

Ne’er does he count on a final disaster; 

Always, in dreams, he is victor and master. 


‘* Was that a bugle note? On to the slaying, 
Mortals for stakes on earth’s battlefields playing! 
Men are but pawns in the great game of nations: 


Here is one more dropped from human relations. 
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‘ Feebly fond thoughts in this brain now are glowing — 
Curst is war's harvest; its seed we are sowing. 
See! there’s the tlag I have followed — God bless it! 
Comrades, I’m coming! — O life-blood! repress it. 


‘ Weaker and weaker! 
Fame, art thou worthy a lifetime’s devotion? 


Now, can’t make a motion: 


Some have had doubts as to justice of slaying: 
Children and wife for my welfare are praying. 


‘ Small, in these death-touched eyes, causes for warring; 
High o’er past life is this spirit now soaring: 
Fame all imperfect to world I am leaving: 
Oh, see the thousands my life has set grieving. 


*‘ Must I be facing forever this vision: 
Murderers calling with brutal derision 
‘Come to us Brother’? Away with delusion, 


Bred by the fever, the stillness, seclusion. 


‘ Dark, and alone, and in silence I’m sinking 
Only of children and wife now I’m thinking: 
God, in thy mercy forgive me for blindness; 
Answer their prayers in thine infinite kindness; 


Answer ”’ 


O Lord, we complete his petition: 

Purge from each mind all this strife superstition; 
Answer, with peace, those to whom he brought sorrow; 
Answer, with Peace, for all men on the morrow. 


-<~> -- 


Sketches of Eminent Peace Workers of 
the Past Century. 


I, 
David L. Dodge. 


The habit of calling somebody the father or mother or 
apostle of every movement is frequently handy, but not 
always just. One may in some sense, however, fairly 
call David L. Dodge the father of the peace movement 
in America, for he not only wrote, so far as is known, 
the first formal pamphlets against war (always except- 
ing the documents issued by the Society of Friends), but 
organized the first peace society in the world. 

Mr. Dodge was the grandfather of the late William E. 
Dodge of New York. He was born in Brooklyn, June 
14, 1774, and lived to the age of seventy-eight. He was 
a member of the Presbyterian church and in later life 
an elder. In business he became by his own efforts one 
of the most prominent mercantile men of his day. He 
was a great lover of knowledge, and made up by diligent 
private study for his early lack of a liberal education. 
He at one time engaged enthusiastically and success- 
fully in teaching. He was fond of religious studies and 
wrote many essays upon various theological subjects. 
He was especially distinguished for his religious benevo- 
lence and for his private visitation and help of individuals. 

In his early youth, during and after the Revolution, 
Mr. Dodge was thrown into circumstances which tended 
powerfully to cultivate in him the war spirit. At 
eighteen he joined a militia company, and saw military 
parades and exercises of all kinds. In his presence 
“ military heroes were eulogized by ministers and laymen 
as the excellent and glory of the earth.” He grew to 
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maturity “in the full belief of the duty and necessity of 
sustaining the military arm of power.” He carried pis- 
tols when he traveled, with the purpose of using them 
on occasion. 

When about thirty-one years of age, because of an 
occurrence in which he was on the point of shooting the 
innkeeper where he was lodging, he first began to exam- 
ine the question of the propriety of Christians arming 
themselves with deadly weapons for self-defense. The 
precepts of the gospel appeared to him to be against it; 
but the theologians and moral philosophers, with few 
exceptions, he found in favor of it. He “struggled hard 
to satisfy himself that defensive war, in extreme cases, 
might be tolerated by the gospel,” though he discovered 
that “the precepts of the gospel were specially against 
defensive warfare.” He discussed the subject with many 
pious and well-educated persons. Some of these “ had 
never examined ” the subject. Others justified recourse 
to deadly weapons “from the necessity of the case”; 
others from the example of those “esteemed pious.” 
While he sought to test the question “ by gospel author- 
ity,” his opponents “ generally avoided that standard.” 

The result of his studies was his solid convincement 
that Christians should have nothing to do with deadly 
weapons and the war-spirit; and he felt ever afterwards 
that one of the worst things for children was to give 
them military toys, to take them to see military reviews, 
and “the gaudy trappings of military service.” These 
“ were designed to foster the spirit and teach the art of 
war,” and their evil effects “he knew from sad _ experi- 
ence,’ Mr. Dodge published his new views in the spring 
of 1809 in a pamphlet of some forty pages, entitled “ The 
Mediator’s Kingdom not of this World.” He took the 
unequivocal ground “that all kinds of war, revenge and 
fighting were utterly prohibited under the gospel dispen- 
sation,” and supported this position strongly from both 
the spirit and the letter of Christ’s teachings. The 
pamphlet attracted much attention and in two weeks an 
edition of a thousand copies was sold. A spirited, sar- 
castic reply to the pamphlet was soon published by “ three 
literary gentlemen.” To this Mr. Dodge immediately 
wrote a rejoinder. The “ Mediator’s Kingdom not of 
this World ” was shortly afterwards republished in Phil- 
adelphia and Providence, and gave the first impulse in 
America (outside of the work of the Friends) to the 
serious study of the relation of war to Christianity. 
Some of those who were favorable to the doctrine of 
peace thought Mr. Dodge had gone too far in his con- 
demnation of all war. Among these was Dr. Noah 
Worcester, whose “Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War” a few years later was doubtless in part inspired 
by Mr. Dodge’s writings. 

By 1810 Mr, Dodge had gathered about him a group 
of about twenty leading church members, who accepted 
his views and repudiated war. Early in 1812 they delib- 
erated on the expediency of forming a peace society, but 
war with England was threatening, and, lest their motives 
should be misunderstood, they judged it prudent to wait 
till the public mind was more tranquil. They decided 
meanwhile to continue their efforts in private, and Mr. 
Dodge was appointed by the group to prepare an essay 
stating and answering objections. The outcome was a 
new pamphlet, “ War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ,” covering more than a hundred pages and 
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in every way superior to the earlier one.* The style and 
spirit of the essay, which is a strong and cogently rea- 
soned treatise, and not a mere sentimental exhortation, 
may be judged from the following passage: 

‘*It is exceedingly strange that any one under the light of 
the gospel, professing to be guided by its blessed precepts, 
with the Bible in his hand, while the whole creation around 
him is so often groaning under the weight and terrors of war, 
should have doubts whether any kind of wars under the gospel 
dispensation, except spiritual warfare, can be the dictate of 
any kind of wisdom except that from beneath. Wars and 
fightings come from the lusts of men, from pride, avarice and 
revenge. The gospel is directly opposed to this spirit. It 
teaches humility, it inculeates love, it breathes pity and for- 
giveness even to enemies, and forbids rendering evil for evil 
to any man.” 

After the return of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain, the subject of the organization of a 
peace society was again taken up, and in August, 1815, 
the New York Peace Society was formed, the first in the 
world. There were between thirty and forty members. 
Mr. Dodge was unanimously chosen president. The 
articles of the association pronounced “ against all carnal 
warfare, whether offensive or defensive, as being wholly 
opposed to the example of Christ and the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel.” Mr. Dodge delivered the address 
at the first monthly meeting of the society, and this 
address, “The Kingdom of Peace under the Benign 
Reign of Messiah,” was ordered printed as a tract for 
distribution, and one thousand copies of it were circu- 
lated. Addresses by other members at later meetings 
were also published and distributed, and the Society in 
its early history carried on a vigorous propaganda and 
won a considerable constituency. It carried on 
respondence with the other peace societies subsequently 
formed and for several years took and distributed two 
hundred copies of the “ Friend of Peace,” edited by Dr. 
Noah Worcester. 

The New York Peace Society maintained its existence 
and work for many years, though often in a very restricted 
way from lack of pecuniary resources. It was one of 
those which in 1828 united in the creation of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, which was organized in New York 
on the initiative of William Ladd of Minot, Maine, on 
the eighth of May, that year. After this the New York 
society seems to have done little separate work, and 
finally ceased to maintain an independent existence. 

Mr. Dodge assisted in the organization of the new 
national society (the American Peace Society) and pre- 
sided at its first annual meeting on the 13th of May, 
1829. He was chosen a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and later became a Life Director, thus maintaining 
his connection with the Society till his death in 1852. 
His peace work and influence, therefore, continued 
through nearly half a century, though in his later years 
he was prevented by feeble health from engaging in 
much active service. He remained to the end faithful to 
the radical Christian views of peace and war which he 
acquired from his thorough gospel studies on the sub- 
ject in 1805, and he always felt that really effective 
peace work could not be done on any other basis. 


cor- 


* Both these pamphlets are found in the “* Memorial of David L. Dodge,” 
which was printed privately for the family in 1854, two years after his 
death. A copy of the book is in the Congregational Library, Boston. Mr. 
Edwin Ginn of Boston is shortly to reissue them in a handsome volume 
in The International Library series which he is publishing. 
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War from the Christian Point of View 
BY ERNEST H, CROSBY. 


If thou detestest war, as all men should, 

Make monumental thine antipathy: 

Intoxicate thyself with loathing of it; 

Give policy’s least mood of protean guile 

No quarter. Sound one note, and vary it not, 
While tumults of insidious *‘ ifs *’ and ‘tthoughs,”’ 
Like locust legions, loudening as they swell, 
Would buzz and hiss thee mute. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Whenever a great accidental catastrophe occurs, in- 
volving the loss of many lives, such as the destruction 
by fire of the excursion steamer, the “General Slocum,” 
near New York in the summer of 1904, or the burning 
of the Iroquois Theatre as the result of an explosion of 
gas a few months earlier at Chicago, a wave of horror 
passes over the country, and the shock extends even to 
foreign lands and awakens their sympathies. For days 
the newspapers are filled with heartrending accounts 
of the agonizing death of the victims and of the tortures 
of many who barely escaped with their lives. 

We are horrified at these things, and yet we Chris- 
tians are taking an active and yoluntary part in the pro- 
duction of just such explosions and conflagrations, 
Here is a picture of one of them drawn by a newspaper 
correspondent : 

“ Amid the thrashing machinery the dead were thick. 
The plunging beams racked and crushed the dead and 
dying. In the basement of this inferno firemen — some of 
them were still alive — writhed amid the furious flames. 
Some were dead, and the fire danced over their torn 
bodies, wreathing the naked shapes with fire, and giving 
their features a look that no human being ought to gaze 
upon and live.” 

The Church thanked God for that, in the name of the 
Jesus who said, “ Love your enemies,” and two Chris- 
tian admirals (or their friends) strove long and bitterly 
to wrest from each other the responsibility for this 
hideous scene! Nor is war on land any less horrible. 
Here is a view of the battlefield of the Atbara, in the 
Soudanese War of 1898, taken from an English journal: 

“There were black spindle legs curled up to meet re- 
gimbleted black faces, donkeys headless and legless or 
sieves of shrapnel: camels with necks writhed back on to 
their humps rotting already in pools of blood and bile- 
yellow water; heads without faces, and faces without 
anything below, cobwebbed arms and legs and black skins 
grilled to crackling on smoldering palm leaf.” 

This is an example of Christian influence in a Moham- 
medan country, the result of a ferocity of which the 
poor donkeys and camels would have been incapable. If 
Jesus had said, “blessed are the war makers,” and 
“Tate your enemies,” what better way could his fol- 
lowers have found to carry out his injunctions ? 

But, after all, these are only external things. They are 
the outward and visible signs of a still greater inward and 
spiritual horror. War means hate. If any two of us— 
I do not care who — should determine now at this very 
moment to hack or squeeze the life out of each other, we 
should at once, as we fell upon each other, begin to hate 
with a deadly, relentless hatred. Every battle gives 
proof of this fact. In the affair of the “ Winslow,” for 


instance, early in the Cuban War, when a Spanish 
bombshell exploded on the deck of one of our gunboats, 
a war correspondent tells us that the men “became 
frantic and cursed and yelled.” Lieutenant Mead adds 
that “the spectacle seemed to drive them crazy with the 
desire of banging the Spaniards off the earth.” In the 
famous charge of the Twenty-first Lancers at Omdurman 
we have the same cursing and swearing, the men insisting 
with oaths on being led back to wreak vengeance on the 
enemy. The brother of General Howard of our army 
reports that a Christian soldier said to him (Was it Gen- 
eral Howard himself ?), “I cannot bear to go into the 
presence of God so angry as I always become in battle.” 


W hat are we to think of the distinguished British colo- 


nel in South Africa, a favorite in the highest society and 
head of a crack regiment, who, when he was wounded, 
sat up propped against a tree and shouted out to his men 
to “exterminate the vermin”? or of General Baden- 
Powell, one of the few “ heroes” that England was able 
to extract from her inglorious Transvaal War, who, in 
his book on “ Scouting,” says that “man-hunting” is a 
better game than football? or of the term “ pig-sticking,” 
commonly applied in Great Britain during the Transvaal 
War to a bayonet charge? Here is an extract from the 
letter of an English officer which was printed in the 
London 7imes, the organ of respectability and aristoc- 
racy and religion: 

“ After the enemy was driven out, one of our squad- 
rons pursued and got right in among them in the twi- 
light, and most excellent pig-sticking ensued for about 
ten minutes, the bag being about sixty.” 

Rudyard Kipling is the poet laureate of brute force, 
but he has:the realistic genius which faithfully shows 
the loathsome characteristics of the object of his admira- 
tion. In his poem on the “Torpedo” he speaks of the 
“hate that backs the hand” which sends the missile on 
its errand of destruction. That is a line of luminous 
insight. What but hate could send forth such a sinister 
monster, the fell amphibious reptile of machines? In 
his “ Drums of the Fore and Aft” Kipling speaks out 
even more plainly and distinctly. ‘“ You must employ,” 
he says, “either blackguards or gentlemen to do butchers’ 
work with efficiency.” War is “ butchers’ work ” then, 
in the words of one of its chief champions, and the 
blackguard shares with the gentleman a special aptitude 
for it! It is hardly to be supposed that the blackguard 
becomes a gentleman on the battlefield: we must con- 
clude, therefore, that the gentleman becomes a black- 
guard. And that this is the case we are assured by a 
letter from a war correspondent in South Africa copied 
from an English newspaper in the New York Times ; 
and he tells us incidentally that he has passed his entire 
life among soldiers. Here are his words: 

“ War raises to the surface the worst passions and vices 
of men, and whoever expects soldiers, whether they be 
English, French, Germans or Boers, to act in the heat of 
battle as a gentleman would act in a London drawing 
room, has very little knowledge of the ferocity latent in 
human nature. When life and death are the stakes for 
which men play, chivalry and mercy are easily forgotten, 
and the original savage reappears, not much changed 
from the primeval time.” 

It is the “original savage” then that we are asked to 
resuscitate within us in the name of Christ! And this 
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savage spirit, of which I have given such abundant proof, 
is not a mere separable incident of war, —an abuse of 
war that could be eliminated, — but the essential spirit 
of war. There could be no war without it. One of our 
volunteer colonels in Cuba summed up the whole situa- 
tion in a few words, when in a skirmish before Santiago 
he called upon his troops to “ give the Spaniards hell!” 
I do not wonder at the words: any one might have used 
them under the same circumstances; but Christians have 
no business to sanction such circumstances. 

Yes, war is hell, as General Sherman long ago told us; 
but he did not go on to tellus why. There is only one 
possible reason. _ Hell is not a geographical term; it is 
merely the expression of the spiritual condition of its 
inhabitants. War is hell because it transforms men into 
devils. And how naturally the terminology of hell 
accommodates itself to it! In different columns of a 
single copy of the New York Herald, describing, I think, 
different engagements, I read that the soldiers “ fought 
like demons,” and “ yelled like fiends.” It is all so nat- 
ural that probably no one noticed it but myself. And so 
we found in the case of the burning Spanish ship the 
word “inferno ” seemed the most appropriate. 

War is hate. Christianity is love. On which side 
should the Church be ranged ? 

War is hell. The Church is, or ought to be, the king- 
dom of heaven. What possible truce can there be be- 
tween them ? 

And yet it is a fact that the Church favors war. How 
many sermons do you recall condemning war, or even 
severely critical of it? A great movement against war 
has been going on in England during the past few years. 
I find among ity leaders Frederick Harrison, the positivist, 
Herbert Spencer, the agnostic, and John Morley, the 
atheist, but nearly the whole bench of bishops has been 
on the side of bloodshed. In France the Church gave 
its unanimous support to the military conspiracy against 
Dreyfus, and left it to the free-thinking Zola to show 
“what Jesus would do.” In Germany and Russia the 
Church is the mainstay of military despotism. 

All the iniquities of the Russian government in the 
Russo-Japanese War have been blessed by the Holy 
Orthodox Church, and we have the marvelous spectacle 
of two nations, the one professing to follow Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, and the other Buddha, who forbade all 
taking of life, even that of an insect, engaged in a titanic 
attempt to murder each other’s sons. In Germany the 
Church is the mainstay of Prussian Junkerism and the 
insolent militarism of the standing army. 

Is it true that things are so very different in America? 
We have seen a vigorous campaign conducted against 
war here since 1898. Has not the preponderating influ- 
ence in the Church, where exerted at all, been exerted 
against peace, with only here and there a lonely voice in 
its favor? How many religious papers have steadily and 
consistently opposed war ? 

Perhaps my own experience will have some interest. 
I have frequently spoken in behalf of peace and have 
tried to base my arguments on what seemed to me to be 
the highest Christian principles. You will be surprised 
to learn that the “common people,” as a rule, hear this 
message gladly. If you address a miscellaneous audience 
at the Cooper Institute in New York, for instance, — an 
audience of some fifteen hundred, composed neither of 
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blackguards nor gentlemen, — and tell them, as I have, 
that war is a relic of barbarism which has no business to 
show itself at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
they will cheer you to the echo, and scarcely a man will 
be found to make a protest. I have also spoken to audi- 
ences of educated Christians and I have found them 
cold. Only once were my hearers unanimous against 
me without an exception, and that was when I was in- 
vited to address a meeting of Protestant ministers. 
Every one admits that there have been such things as 
bad wars. Was there ever one so iniquitous that the 
Church did not give it her blessing? I am driven re- 
luctantly to a conclusion which I only express under a 
grave sense of duty, and that is, that the churches have 
been up to the present time the chief strongholds in 
Christendom of the spirit of warfare. If they are 
changing now, as they are said to be in many places, it 
is certainly high time. 

They tell us of Christian soldiers. Of course there 
have been Christian soldiers, just as there were Chris- 
tian slave-holders, and a similar argument may be used 
to justify the continuance of any sinful custom. But it 
is as easy to quote the language of Christian soldiers 
against war as it is to cite their example in its favor. 
We have already referred to the testimony of General 
Howard’s brother. Let us call General Gordon as a 
witness. Here are a few extracts from the diary in 
which he jotted down his deepest thoughts while he was 
in command in the Soudan: 

“Tt is not the climate, it is not the natives, but it is 
the soldiery which is my horror.” 

* People have little idea how little glorious war is. It 
is organized murder, pillage and cruelty, and it is sel- 
dom that the weight falls on the fighting men; it is the 
women, children and old people.” 

“Some philanthropic people write to me about ‘noble 
work,’ ‘ poor blacks,’ etc. I have, I think, stopped their 
writing by acknowledging ourselves to be a pillaging 
horde of brigands.” 

Why did General Gordon go on fighting then, if he 
knew it was wrong? He gives us the answer: 

“ You will say that I am most inconsistent, and so I 
am and so are you. We are dead against.our words 
when it comes to action.” 

If every Christian soldier had been equally frank, we 
should probably have heard less of them as authorities 
for Christian warfare. 

If a European and Christian general like Gordon 
could appreciate so justly the evil character of war, is it 
strange that Jew and Asiatic should note the discrep- 
ancy between our deeds and our professions ? 

A Japanese writer, Matsumura Kaiseki, this 
language in a recent article: “To the Oriental Christian 
there seems to be something absolutely contradictory in 
the Gospel preached by the missionaries .and the action 
of their governments.” And the eminent Jew, Max 
Nordau, is surprised to find that “The Church does not 
seem to see that it is blasphemy to ask of the God of 
love to look with favor upon murder and destruction.” 
A Japanese nobleman of high standing recently said to 
a European: “ For many years we have been sending to 
your countries the most exquisite examples of art, porce- 
lain, enamel work, embroideries, and you have persisted 
in calling us barbarous; but now that we have killed 
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seventy thousand white men, you begin to admit us to a 
position of equality!” May we not have something to 
learn from Jew and “ heathen?” 

This backwardness of the Church to do the work of 
Christ, while those beyond the pale are endeavoring 
to accomplish it, has a precise analogy in the history of 
the anti-slavery movement. It was such “infidels” as 
Garrison and Phillips that were fulfilling the obligations 
of the Church fifty years ago, while she was searching 
the Scriptures to find authority for a sin which the world 
had outgrown. War is going to be condemned by the 
conscience of the world just as surely as slavery was con- 
demned. I do not say that wars will Murder 
and theft have not ceased, and they are condemned by 
mankind. But I do say that war will be adjudged a 
crime, like other murders and robberies, and that those 
who take part in it will know that they are doing wrong. 
The only question is, What instrument will God use in 
bringing this about? Shall we allow him to use the 
Church, or shall we ask him to look for other agents? It 
is because I believe the Church as a whole may still be 
persuaded to volunteer for this great task that I write 
these lines. Why was not the Church at the head of the 
movement to free the slaves? .And why is she not to-day 
at the head of those who proscribe war as a survival of 
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barbaric times ? 

This matter of war is not to be settled by passing reso- 
lutions nor by enacting a new commandment with its 
“Thou shalt not.” What is the teaching of Jesus? 
«“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you.” I know that he meant those words 
literally because they appeal to what is deepest in my 
being. Search into your innermost hearts and see if you 
do not find the truth of these words attested there. The 
cure for war lies in the legacy of love which Christ left 
to us, of boundless love for the Father and of boundless 


love for our fellow-men. We cannot love men with 
bombshells. May not the Church inspire in its members 
such a love for men —for Filipinos and Boers, for 


Japanese and Russian, and all other men —that it will 
be impossible for them even to think of such a thing as 
thrusting a bayonet into another’s breast or slashing his 
face with a sabre! This does not seem to me an unat- 
tainable ideal as I write it down. All that we need to 
do is to become as little children and look at war afresh, 
free from all the prejudices that a perverted education 
has rooted in us. We condemn arson, adultery, murder, 
burglary, lying and theft. War includes them all, and 
in a form more exaggerted, more self-evidently wrong, 
than any one of them taken alone. War repeals the 
Ten Commandments and explicitly places a portion of 
the human race the universal obligation of 
Christian love. 

Every age has had its barbarisms. We wonder now 
at slavery, at the hanging of boys for stealing a shilling, 
at imprisonment for debt, at the torture of witnesses, at 
the rack and thumbscrew and stake. All these things 
were supported by Christians and the Church. Are we 
to suppose that our age is the first without its sanctified 
barbarisms? And if not, what barbarism of the day is 
so conspicuous as war? No, it is an awful hallucination, 
a fatal delusion, that war can be Christian. Let us fill 


outside 


our hearts with love and look forth upon our enemies, if 
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we have enemies, with that love, and we shall see clearly 
that a Christian war is as impossible as a Christian 
murder. 


<-> -- -— 


The Final Union of Mankind. 


did passage is from the chapter on ** The 


(The following sple n 
in Henry M. Simons’ recent book, 


Cosmic Roots of Lore 
** New Tables of Stone.’’)* 

The harmony of nations and the folly of their quar- 
rels was taught more and more by eminent men, from 
Sully and Grotius onward. Voltaire wrgte most earnestly 
against wars. Benjamin Franklin said there never had 
been and never would be a good one. Jeremy Bentham 
denounced war as “mischief on the largest scale.” 

tobert Hall condemned it as “the temporary repeal of 
all the principles of virtue.” Carlyle asked whether the 
French and English soldiers who “ blow the souls out of 
one another” have any real reason for it; and he 
answered: “Busy as the devil is, not the slightest.” 
Long before General Sherman, Channing said that a 
battlefield is a vast “exhibition of crime,” and that “a 
more fearful hell in any region of the universe cannot 
well be conceived.” Auguste Comte closed his “ Posi- 
tive Philosophy” with congratulation that the old evil 
was ending; and at about the same time Emerson wrote 
that “war is on its last legs” and “begins to look like 
an epidemic insanity.” Charles Sumner called it “ inter- 
national lynch-law ” with works “infinitely evil and ac- 
cursed”; and he said that the greatest value of the 
Springfield Arsenal was that it had inspired Longfellow’s 
poem against war. Theodore Parker wrote: “ Posterity 
will damn into deep infamy that government which al- 
lows a war to take place in the middle of the nineteenth 
century.” Even during our Mexican war, Parker de- 
nounced it as “mean and infamous’”—as not only a 
great boy fighting a little one,” but as a fight where 
“the big boy is in the wrong, and tells solemn lies to 
make his side seem right.” So Lowell opposed that war 
of his own country, made Hosea Biglow “ call it murder,” 
and made Parson Wilbur rebuke it in behalf of a higher 
“ patriotism ” and of that truer country which is not ter- 
ritory, but justice. In 1848 and 1849, great peace con- 
gresses for international arbitration and disarmament met 
in Brussels and Paris. At the latter, Victor Hugo pre- 
dicted the day when cannon would be obsolete and seen 
only in museums, as curiosities. Even England, during 
a whole generation of peace, had reached the “ belief that 
wars were things of the past”; and Buckle soon after 
wrote that the national taste for them had become 
“utterly extinct.” 

The work of union continued, and even the wars that 
followed were sometimes in its favor. Our own Civil 
War was in the name of “the Union.” Italy was at last 
united again. The great German empire was organized 
where hundreds of petty states had once opposed each 
other. But union has been advanced most by the peace- 
ful processes of industry, trade, travel, intercourse of 
every kind. Victor Hugo contrasted the great Industrial 
Exposition at Paris, where the nations had come together 
to learn good from each other, with “that terrible inter- 
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national exposition called a battlefield.” Even the electric 
flashes through the Atlantic cable moved Whittier to 
sing : 
‘* Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the sea so far, 
The bridal robe of earth’s accord, 

The funeral shroud of war.” 
Every peaceable ship is a fuller shuttle for that shroud ; 
every railway train, with its merchandise and mail, adds 
its thread to that bridal robe. Through these secular 
agencies, human sympathy has already widened until 
men give their tears and treasure for suffering heathen 
around the earth whom once they would have thought 
it sacred duty to slay. The very laws of the world are 
working for the true Christianity and the final union of 
mankind. 

Not, indeed, that we are near it yet. The nations still 
try to out-trick each other in trade. In the most “ Chris- 
tian” nations the citizens sometimes do; and possessions 
are not shared with perfect brotherhood even in the 
Church. No longer is Ananias struck dead for keeping 
back part of his property, but he and Sapphira sit safely 
in their pew, with no question about their land. No 
longer is Dives sent to “hell” on account of his wealth, 
but has become a deacon, and the preacher has found a 
way to get the camel through the needle’s eve. Nor is 
Lazarus as peaceful as he used to be. He is ready to 
dynamite, not Dives only, but every Lazarus who will 
not join his strike to cut off the country’s needed coal or 
beef. 

For the spirit of violence still survives to rend society. 
It inspires not only the poor and ignorant, but their 
leaders and rulers, and sometimes takes possession of a 
nation. That long dream of peace to which we have re- 
ferred was broken by a most destructive series of wars. 
Those of the ten years ending in 1871 are said by Mul- 
hall to have cost nearly a million and a half of lives and 
nearly six billions of dollars. Since then the armaments 
in Europe have much further increased. A standard 
new history tells us that the “ civilized Christian nations ” 
now occupying the old Roman territory, though no longer 
in danger from outside barbarians, yet keep “ under arms 
ten or twelve times the forces” of the pagan emperors. 
Military expenditures are vastly greater than any other. 
Even in our own country, in 1899, the naval and war 
departments and pensions consumed nearly three-fourths 
of the entire expenditures of the national government. 
President Eliot recently reminded us that the sum 
granted to our great Agricultural Department for a year 
was “about the cost oi one day of the war with Spain”; 
while the annual amount given to the beneficent work of 
fish-culture was less than that spent in maintaining one 
battleship. Fifty years ago Charles Sumner said : “ Every 
ship of war that floats costs more than the largest uni- 
versity in our country; every sloop of war, more than the 
largest library in our country.” To-day, battleships are 
far more costly and numerous, — and eminent Americans 
who profess much zeal for Christ want to increase them. 

They want to use them, too; and even preachers are 
not always opposed to this. Gen. Francis A. Walker 
wrote, in 1896, that in five years’ pretty constant attend- 
ance at church, and listening to sermons from fifty differ- 
ent pulpits, he had “not heard a single discourse which 
was devoted to the primitive Christian idea of peace, or 
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which contained a perceptible strain of argument or ap- 
peal for international goodwill.” A few years ago we 
kept our Christmas season of “peace on earth” by a 
clamor for a mighty war with England about a Venezue- 
lan boundary. Our people and press had just been cry- 
ing out against the horror of a proposed pugilistic fight 
between two fools in Texas, but now became eager to 
send into the ring half a million Christians to engage in 
battles beside which prize fights would be bland and 
benevolent. Some even argued that our national char- 
acter would be ennobled by a war, and our moral tone 
improved by bombarding a few towns and butchering 
their people. The excitement passed, and how that 
boundary question was settled few now know or care. 
But we have since tried that method of ethical training, 
though on a much smaller and safer scale. The ideals of 
the battlefield and of the “water-cure” have spread 
among the people,— yet without the predicted moral 
improvement. Indeed, violence seems to have become 
unusually popular, strikers club and kill other workmen 
with medieval ardor, and now and then a community 
gathers with the greatest delight to watch the writhings 
of a negro burning to death. In pessimistic moments 
one sometimes feels that our civilization is little more 
than a film, beneath which the old savagery is still 
seething. 

These evils, however, are exceptional and we must not 
make too much of them. A little bad gets all attention, 
while the great current of good goes on unheeded, just 
because it is so great'and common. The bad may even 
be a sign of progress, and part of the violence to-day is 
a passionate outcry against wrongs that have long been 
allowed and that must be ended. But amid the violence 
peaceful methods are advancing, and arbitration is more 
and more settling labor-troubles and preventing wars. 
Even the wars that do come are no longer between the 
foremost nations, but have mostly sunk into expeditions 
of some powerful people to conquer some feeble one. 
Even these inglorious conquests have become so difficult 
and expensive that they will not often be attempted ; 
while real war between two great powers would be so 
vastly more so that M. Bloch pronounced it already im- 
possible, Certainly war seems destined to die at length 
by its own growth, to kill itself by its costliness. Even 
now two equal nations could not long continue it without 
the bankruptcy of both. 

So do the laws of progress work for peace. A wise 
man, when challenged, replies that any fool can propose 
a duel, but it takes two fools to fight. The nations will 
yet learn this. Already they are questioning the wisdom 
of wasting most of their wealth in endless preparation 
for wars which can be avoided and which cannot come 
without mutual ruin. Already they see a fallacy in the 
system which spends millions on a battleship that soon 
becomes useless by the invention of a better one; and 
which is forever improving walls to resist cannon, and 
then improving cannon to destroy the walls. They begin 
to see the folly of fortifying boundaries at infinite ex- 
pense, when that long one between us and British 
America has been safe for nearly a century, without walls 
or warship, by mere mutual agreement. They see 
something worse than folly in the system which uses our 
noble youth, like Falstaff’s ragamuffins, as “food for 
powder ” and “to fill a pit,”—-and sometimes to fulfill 
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viler purposes. For the moral fallacy, too, is more and 
more seen. Why condemn brutality and crime at home, 
and then cultivate them abroad? Why hang for killing 
one man, and honor for killing a hundred? Why im- 
prison a starving woman for stealing a loaf, and then 
praise rulers or soldiers for looting cities and stealing a 
whole country? Shall justice be abolished by a national 
boundary, and the moral law stop at the state line? 

Emerson once said, “ The arch-abolitionist, older than 
John Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, 
is Love, whose other name is Justice, which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before slavery, and will be after 
it.” That same Love and Justice, older than battleships 
or the brutality that wants them, is still here, — was 
alive before wars began, and will be after they are ended. 
Doubtless this principle of union will work on until it 
links all nations by just laws, and settles their quarrels 
by peaceful courts, 


The True Remedy for War. 


PAUL ALLEGRET IN LZ’ Universelle. 


Why does war appear to us a more horrible evil than 
others? It is not, when one thinks of it, because of the 
physical sufferings which it produces, the tears and the 
blood which it causes to flow. We are subject to other 
scourges which kill, ruin and produce tears, yet we do 
not curse and condemn them. Prosperous cities have 
been destroyed by volcanic eruptions, entire countries 
have been ravaged by earthquakes. We suffer from 
them, but not with that bitter suffering which in the case 
of the slaughters produced by war humiliates and exas- 
perates us and crushes our hearts. 

What causes us to place war at the head of human 
calamities is not, then, the fact that man is killed. It is 
because he is killed at the will of man. This leads us to 
see the true character of the evil which war represents. 
It is a moral evil. It is the concentration and as it were 
the summing up of all the sufferings voluntarily produced 
by men. It destroys in an instant the victories of gen- 
tleness and kindness which have been slowly and pain- 
fully won by the efforts of many generations, for it 
unchains the beast in man, or, worse still, brings man 
back to the condition of the wild beast. It teaches man 
no longer to respect any part of that which constitutes 
his peculiar character and value. ‘A field of battle,” 
says a modern author, “is a theatre, set up and equipped 
at great expense, on which is presented the hideous 
spectacle of all human crimes. Demons hold high car- 
nival there.” 

If such is the true character of the evil, we can easily 
determine therefrom what is the true remedy for it. We 
are accustomed to develop in our lectures or our written 
propaganda in favor of peace, arguments of a legal, eco- 
nomic or philosophic nature. And certainly we are right. 
No effort is wasted which will help to break down the 
mass of old and oppressive prejudices; and no one 
wastes his time who is endeavoring to induce his contem- 
poraries to reflect on such a problem and to awaken in 
them somewhat more correct ideas. 

But if we go to the root of the matter we shall see 
clearly that the only remedy which can really cure 
humanity of its war-folly is a moral remedy. So long 


as the heart of man remains unchanged we shall never 
be secure against fits of anger and attacks of irration- 
ality which will thwart all our efforts for peace. Novicow 
has somewhere said that we ought constantly to place 
before the eyes of the masses of the people, who are so 
largely deprived of their rights, the enchanting picture 
of the happiness and well-being which would be theirs 
if they should succeed in suppressing the ruinous war 
budgets. 

But we know that to improve the external conditions 
of a man’s life is not necessarily to improve the man 
himself. To make him advance along the road to perfec- 
tion it is doubtless essential to work for the betterment 
of the material conditions of his life; but it is no less 
essential to awaken the perception of his inner wretched- 
ness, to arouse in him hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness, and to show him how they may be satisfied. 

“T should be greatly rejoiced,” writes a peace worker 
of our day, “to be the prophet who should announce the 
good news and bring peace to men. But I am sure that 
without some great moral revolution, without a new life 
and a new love drawn from association with the Christ, 
men will soon turn against themselves their newly-won 
power.” 

And here may I be permitted to cite an important pas- 
sage from Channing’s “ Lecture on War.” 

“Tf the most terrible view of war be that it is the tri- 
umph and jubilee of selfish and malignant passions, then 
its true cure is to be sought in the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and love, in that spirit of Jesus 
Christ which expels the demons of selfishness and ma- 
lignity from the heart. Even supposing that war could 
be abolished by processes which leave the human char- 
acter unchanged, that it could be terminated by the 
progress of a civilization which, whilst softening manners, 
would not diminish the selfishness, mercinariness, hard- 
heartedness, fraud, ambition of men, its worst evils would 
still remain, and society would reap in some other forms 
the fruits of its guilt. God has ordained that the wicked- 
ness within us shall always find its expression and punish- 
ment in outward evil. War is nothing more than a 
reflection or image of the soul. It is the fiend within 
coming out. Human history is nothing more than the 
inward nature manifested in its native acts and issues. 
Let the soul continue unchanged ; and should war cease, 
the inward plague would still find its way to the surface. 
The infernal fire at the centre of our being, though it 
should not break forth in the wasting volcano, would not 
slumber, but by other eruptions, more insensible yet not 
less deadly, would lay waste human happiness. I do 
not believe, however, that any remedy but the Christian 
spirit can avail against war. The wild beast that has 
gorged on millions of victims in every age is not to be 
tamed by a polished or selfish civilization. Selfishness, 
however drilled into courtesy, always tends to strife. 
Man, as long as possessed by it, will sacrifice others to 
his own interest and glory, and will grow angry and 
fierce when others stand in his way. 

«« War will never yield but to the principles of universal 
justice and love; and these have no sure root but in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Christianity is the true remedy 
for war; not Christianity in name, not such Christianity 
as we see, not such as has grown up under arbitrary 
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governments in church and state, not such as charac- 
terizes any Christian sect at the present day, but Chris- 
tianity as it lived in the soul and came forth in the life of 
its Founder; a religion that reveals man as the object of 
God’s infinite love, and which commends him to the un- 
bounded love of his brethren; a religion, the essence of 
which is self-denial, self-sacrifice, in the cause of human 
nature; a religion which proscribes, as among the worst 
sins, the passion of man for rule and dominion over his 
fellow-creatures; which knows nothing of rich or poor, 
high or low, bond or free, and casts down all the walls 
of partition which sever men from one another’s sympathy 
and respect. 

“Christian love alone can supplant war; and this love 
is not a mere emotion, a tenderness awakened by human 
suffering, but an intelligent, moral, spiritual love, a per- 
ception and deep feeling of the sacredness of human 
nature, a recognition of the inalienable rights, the solemn 
claims, of every human being. It protests fearlessly 
against all wrong, no matter how obscure the victim. It 
desires to lift up each and all, no matter how fallen. It 
is a sympathy with the spiritual principle dwelling under 
every human form. This is the love which is to con- 
quer war; and as yet this has been but little diffused. 
The love which Christ breathes, which looks through 
man’s body to the immortal spirit, which sees something 
divine in the rational and moral powers of the lowest 
human being, and which challenges for the lowest the 
sympathy, respect, and fostering aid of his race, — this 
has been rare ; and yet it is only by the gradual diffusion 
of this that the plague of war can be stayed. This rev- 
erence for humanity, could it even prevail through a 
narrow sphere, could it bind together but a small body 
of men, would send forth a testimony against war which 
would break the slumber of the Christian world.” 

This view of Channing is just and profound. Men 
will labor in vain and search in vain; they will not be 
cured except by this remedy. The disciples of Christ, 
possessed of his spirit, must be the leaven to leaven the 
whole lump. It is their privilege and their mission to 
bring peace to the world. 

They ought long ago to have been organized into so- 
cieties of Volunteers under the Banner of Love, into a 
Union of Heralds of Peace, for they possess the only 
force capable of putting a final end to war. 


oe 


To the Soldiers of all Countries. 


[Free Russia published in English, in its edition of April 1, this article 
by Mr. Octave Mirbeau, the} famous French dramatic writer, which ap- 
peared originally in La Rue, a paper published in the interest of Russian 
freedom. We reproduce it for its revelation of the awful horrors and un- 
speakable wickedness of war. 


I had occasion a few days ago to meet a Polish officer, 
a captain who had returned wounded from Manchuria. 
The captain told me tales of this shameful and atrociously 
useless war, tales that turn one sick, horrors which the 
most delirious imagination would be incapable of con- 
ceiving, even in the realms of nightmare. However 
hideous may have seemed to us certain episodes trans- 
mitted by the correspondents of the different newspapers, 
not one of them can approach the inconceivable ghastli- 
ness of those which were told me, of which I will select 
one, not having space in which to relate them all. And 
this is not the most terrible, but one can gain from it an 
idea of what others might have been. I dedicate this 
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tale to the soldiers of all countries; and I leave the word 
to the Polish captain, and let him ask the soldiers of the 
world if they are not sick of killing and being killed. 
“Tt was the evening after an engagement, which had 
turned out as usual unfortunate for us. We were in 
camp with gloomy faces, hopeless hearts and exhausted 
bodies, Nothing to eat, no ambulances, no wood for the 
fire— nothing! A frost of fifteen degrees below zero, 
which shredded the skin and froze the blood in our veins 
to ice. To remain immovable, to give way to sleep, 
was death. How many died that night! Imagine if you 
can this fearful thing—ten thousand men silent, ten 
thousand men motionless, not a footfall upon the frozen 
earth, not a voice, not a breath. Stragglers reaching the 
camp told us that they had heard in crossing the plain, 
to the right of them, to the left of them, behind them, 
before them, everywhere, cries, piteous complaints, frantic 
appeals, desperate shrieks the wounded, the poor 
wounded ones lost in the black night. ‘They had fallen 
across some, but had nothing upon which to carry them, 
and left them there! And what would have been 
the good? What good?... But I exclaimed: ‘We 
must go and bring in the wounded, we cannot let them 
die there. . . . Who will go with me?’ No answer. I 
spoke to the colonel — he turned his back upon me. I 
appealed to a general— he passed by without a word. 
A surgeon of high grade, to whom I addressed myself, 
replied tome: ‘And where shall we putthem? We 
have no stretchers, no bandages, no instruments, nothing! 
Let them alone!’ Not a word of justice, not one of 
pity, not one even of horror nothing but complete 
indifference, because this is war, because all these men 
from colonel to soldier know that their turn will come 
to-morrow. But by dint of hard working I found a few 


old wheelbarrows, by dint of hot urging this lifeless 
mass, this frozen brute-life, yielded a hundred men. We 
set out the night was very black ... we had 


lighted torches, but after we had moved forward for an 
hour the cries of the wounded were better guides than 
the ghostly light of our torches. And from time to time 
we leapt back like frightened horses before piles of 
corpses, men and beasts. One moment I felt myself 
stopped, held, pinned to the ground. I felt two hands 
gripping my ankles like iron vices, I felt two hands 
creeping up my legs with iron clutches, clawing them, 
clenching them. And I felt a mouth biting the leather 
of my boots, snapping at it, tearing it, worrying it, and 
snarling like a dog. The soldiers ran towards me at my 
cries; they saw a wounded man with both legs torn off 
from the thighs twisting at my feet like a great human 
worm. They could not make him loose his hold, so they 
killed him with kicks of their boots and blows from their 
gun handles on the skull. . And I lived through a 
minute, the horror of which, I assure you, I could never 
paint.” 

He had become deathly pale. The pupils of his eyes 
were distended, as under the impression of a great horror. 
He continued : 

“ My heart swooned, my brain was torn with the mad- 
ness of delirium. Frantic to escape from other visions 
of the night, I found strength to call the men about me. 
‘Let them rot! Yes, let them rot, all of them,’ I shouted. 

“ We turned to go back to the camp, when all at once 
there arose upon our right a raving clamor, yells, roars, 
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something more savage, more awe-striking than the 
shrieks of distress we had already heard. In spite of 
myself, so to say, | was drawn in the direction from 
which it seemed the sounds proceeded, and suddenly, 
springing from the shadows into the sickly light of the 
torches, I saw — not in fever, not in~ delirium —I saw 
ten, twenty, a hundred, two hundred men stark naked, 
gesticulating, grimacing, mouthing, laughing,: shouting 
and dancing. . . Yes,in truth, in fifteen degrees of frost, 

“T saw these naked bodies, with bleeding faces, with 
large red holes gaping in their breasts, with deep jagged 
cuts, with long purple gashes closed with lumps of black 
congealed blood . . . crawling over the earth, jumping 
upon raw bleeding stumps, some armed with revolvers 
and swords, which they brandished, shouting. And 
making towards us, who had come to their help, but 
whom they did not recognize, they cried, ‘ Back! back!’ 
They were mad!” 

After a silence, he added: 

“Some shots were fired, one of our men fell. What 
was to be done? We retreated. For many hours I re- 
mained with my escort at some distance from this crowd 
of the damned . their clamor rose higher still, then, 
little by little, it diminished . . . ceased. to oe frenzy 
of their madness had sunk, the frost had gripped them, 
in the morning they were dead . . . in the morning all 
the wounded upon the plain were dead!” 

He spoke again: 

“The next morning I was wounded myself... a 
bullet smashed the joint of my left shoulder... . By a 
miracle I escaped death, but I don’t know if I shall ever 
be cured. I am going to the south, where my family is. 
Since I saw that I don’t wish to live, for my life is 
horrible. 

“ Day or night it is impossible to escape from the tor- 
ture of that ghastly nightmare always always 


that bloody human trunk gnawing at my feet. And 
always the madmen the poor fools naked and 
bleeding in the night. You can never know And I 


tell you. I ask myself sometimes whether I too am 
not going mad, whether I am not already mad! 


“JT would rather have died there!” 

And while in the streets of Petersburg, Moscow, Vilna, 
Lodz and Batoum, while in all the rebellious towns of 
his vast empire, the Czar is commanding the soldiers to 
kill his people, that is what he is making of his soldiers 
in Manchuria. 

EE 


War. 


And this is War! 
The vengeful spirit of an ancient race 
Clad in brave armor, wounded in its pride; 
The joy of battle in its mailéd face, 
Driving its foemen like a rising tide 
That swirls the sea-folk on the curving beach, 
And leaves them stranded there to rot and bleach. 


And this is War! 
A peaceful highway on a sunny hill, 
A file of busy ants that bravely toil 
Until they meet their fellows — stop to kill, 
And then march onward with the robber spoil; 
When from the clouds a sudden, driving rain 
Sweeps them, unheeding, to the flooded plain. 


And this is War! 
An eddy in the dust, a troubled pool, 
A pebble in the river’s mighty flow — 
Man’s feeble effort, like the painted fool, 
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PEACE. 


To prove that he is master of the show; 
While laws immutable uplift the clod 
And mould him to the purposes of God! 
— Robert Bridges. 


— a 
The Hague Court. 

The only officers of the court are the secretary general 
of the tribunal, corresponding somewhat to our clerk of 
the court, and an assistant. The president, when the 
court enters, makes in French the simple announcement 
(all present standing), “Gentlemen, the court is open,” 
and the business proceeds. The members of the court 
appear in ordinary conventional dress. French is the 
language usually employed in the proceedings of the 
court, unless a different one is stipulated by the parties 
to acase. No case can be brought before the court at 
the instance of one government of its own motion against 
another. Both parties must agree to submit the case. 
Arbitrators are chosen according to a preliminary agree- 
ment between the parties, generally called a protocol. 
This protocol defines, among other things, the subject of 
the controversy and the extent of the powers of the ar- 
bitrators. Each side submits its case, or brief, with copies 
of all documents relied upon to prove its contentions. 
After a reasonable time counter cases are filed by each 


side. Oral argument then follows. The tribunal is 
simple. Its present domicile is not one of the listed 


“show places” at The Hague. Its location, even its ex- 
istence, is hardly known to the average citizen. The 
hotel, as it is called, of the permanent court is on a com- 
paratively retired residence street, 71 Prinsegracht. It 
is merely a spacious dwelling house, with no outward 
sign of its inward greatness. The double drawing rooms 
on the main floor are used for the court room and are 
not as large as our own United States Supreme Court 
room. The furnishings, except the chairs, are plain. 
The chairs are handsome and of uniform construction, 
and the backs are elaborately embroidered in colors with 
the coats of arms of the countries represented in the 
council. The walls are thickly covered with the por- 
traits of the delegates of the Peace Conference and of 
the heads of the signatory states. The most prominent 
among these is that of the Czar, the father of the tribunal. 
Opposite the Czar hangs the full-length portrait of Wil- 
helmina, the charming Queen of the Netherlands, who 
has always shown a deep interest in the tribunal, and has 
extended hospitality toward it. Some day the tribunal 
will move into a Temple of Peace, for which Andrew 
Carnegie has donated $1,500,000. — The World’s Work. 


--<ee- —_—— 


Extravagant Naval Ideas. 


Rear Admiral Melville’s recent talk about the neces- 
sity of the building up of a navy that shall cost $600,- 
000,000 is an illustration of the tendency of men to 
magnify the importance of their own profession or busi- 
ness. In their contemplation of it they lose all sense of 
proportion, and fancy it is the only thing of much 
account in the world. Melville and Hobson are two 
who may be said to have navy on the brain. The 
country exists for the sake of the navy. They would 
probably state it in other terms —that without a great 
navy the country cannot exist. The past refutes them. 
It is not necessary to take such persons as seriously as 
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they take themselves. If once we should acquire a 
$600,000,000 navy, what would it cost to keep it up to 
the standard, or rather to keep it up to the more exalted 
standard which men of the same type would promptly 
discover to be necessary? And where would the men 
to man it come from? There have been 600 desertions 
from Admiral Evans’ gulf squadron within a few weeks, 
in addition to a dangerous mutiny on one of the vessels. 
We have more warships now than can be properly 
officered and manned. Enthusiasm to serve in the navy 
does not keep pace with the enthusiasm for spending for 
it— The Boston Herald. 


—ielieati. 
New Books. 
Totstoy as A ScnHootmastTer. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Chicago: The Hammersmark Publishing Co. 
Red cloth. 50 cents, net. 


All students of the great Russian teacher will wish to 
read this last book by his best interpreter in this country. 
It is one of the most delightful as well as instructive of 
the productions which have come from Mr. Crosby’s pen. 
It introduces us to a phase of Tolstoy’s life which has 
not been known to many Americans. We have been 
accustomed to think of him as a sedate, almost severe 
man of the pen, pouring out his condemnation on artifi- 
cial religious conceptions and systems, lecturing Russia 
and the rest of the world on the abominations of absolu- 
tism, militarism, patriotism, aristocracy, tyranny of men 
over men, etc., and working at the shoe bench or on the 
farm in his long blouse, in order to illustrate his theory 
of human equality, and assure the world of the absolute 
sincerity of his utterances. 

It is somewhat hard to conceive this gray-bearded 
man, as he is revealed to us in his pictures and his well 
known writings, teaching, forty years ago, a school of 
rollicking, yelling peasant children, who climb on his 
back, sit on his table, come to lessons or not as they 
please, and doing all sorts of other things common to 
children interested in what interests them and turning 
down everything else. 

Tolstoy carried his doctrine of freedom and equality 
into his association as a teacher with children in a way 
that few people would have the nerve to try, even if 
they believed in it. And the curious thing is that he 
seems to have made a remarkable success of it, tempo- 
rarily at any rate. The type of school which he con- 
ducted at Yasnaia Poliana, described in these charming 
pages, would cause our prim and exacting New England 
teachers——_and there are others like them elsewhere, 
who are driven nearly into hysterics by a pupil’s whis- 
per or giggle — to lift up their hands in holy horror; but 
they might nevertheless usefully sit at Tolstoy’s feet for 
a little time and imbibe a little more of that spirit of free 
sympathy with youngsters, without which every teacher 
makes essentially a failure, however successful a “ disci- 
plinarian ” he may be. 

This little book is written in Mr. Crosby’s best vein. 
It is illuminated with his own fine comments on that 
about which he writes, and we laid it down wishing 
there had been as much again of it. The chapter on 
penalogy, in which the argument against capital punish- 
ment is developed, is worth the whole cost of the book- 
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let; so is the final “True and False 
Education.” 

We commend “Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster” to the 
young and progressive teachers of the nation, not to 
encourage them to attempt to imitate the Count’s ex- 
traordinary pedagogy, but that they may enlarge and 
fortify themselves in the new ideas and methods that 
are more and more taking possession of present-day 


education. 


chapter on 


> 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes upa 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, incl iding the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices urtil their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


<> 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F, Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement, — Prepared Ly Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society’s Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price, postpaid, 10 cts.; $7.50 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. —With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid, 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. -- By Hon. Willjam I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

international Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 ets.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Menace of the Navy. —8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. - 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. -16 pages. Two copies for 5 ets. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rey. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leatlet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism.— Letter Leaflet No. 8 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 
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Che Angel ot He ME. ee 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
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The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial 
subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 

‘It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, 


and what they should do.’ . 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include recta. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tne Advocate af Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. 7. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


IE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 
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NATION. 
Cloth. 


THE BLOOD OF THE 
By David Starr Jordan. 
Price, 40 cts. 


AND HIS MESSAGE. 
Cloth. 


TOLSTOY 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 


Official Report 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers. 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 


A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The only charge is 10 cts., to cover postage and wrapping 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Soseriptnen may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ageney for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Mu nn £ Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 














